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GREETINGS : 


"FROM SIR EDWARD HILTON YOUNG, M.P. 


| LEARNT with great pleasure that the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association were pro- 
posing to bring out a new quarterly Review 
entitled Town and Country Planning. As all readers 
of the Review will know, a new measure—the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1932—has recently been 
placed upon the Statute Book, and in producing 
this Journal the Association have shown their 
appreciation of the importance of the new measure 
to the interests which they have at heart. 


The title of the new Review itself indicates one 
of the main changes brought about by the new Act, 
namely the extension of the scope of planning. Under 
the old Town Planning Acts, planning schemes were 
in the main restricted to land in course of develop- 
ment or likely to be developed, in practice to suburban 
areas ; under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
any land can be planned for which there is a 
reasonable case for planning. I am anxious to 
emphasise this change in the law because there has 
been a misunderstanding. 


The service rendered by the new Act to planning 
does not, however, lie only in the extension of the 
scope of planning schemes. The procedure for the 
preparation of schemes has been made more 
expeditious and less costly ; restrictions on develop- 


ment which destroys beauty and depreciates property 
values whether in town or country have been made 
more effective ; the powers of County Councils to 
assist in planning have been increased ; the important 
work of Joint Committees in regional planning has- 
been facilitated. It is not possible for me in the 
space of a few words to explain in detail the many 
changes in the law, nor is it necessary on the present 
occasion, but I may perhaps with advantage draw 
attention to the more important points. ‘To-day we 
all deplore the straggling lines of roadside buildings, 
which we know as ribbon development ; the unsightly 
crowded and often insanitary bungalows which dis- 
figure some of our countryside ; the rivers of mud 
which pass for streets where dwellings have been 
erected on land which was never fit for the purpose 
or which is so far from existing development that 
local authorities cannot provide the ordinary services 
of drainage, etc. at reasonable cost. The new Act has 
looked particularly to these grave problems. Mach- 
inery has been provided with which local authorities 
can control development so that it proceeds from 
existing centres stage by stage as the land becomes 
ripe for it, or prohibit it permanently on land which 
must always remain unsuitable, without being 
mulcted in compensation for their reasonable and 
necessary exercise of public control. 





Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Hilton Young, M.P., G.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C. 
The Minister of Health. 


(Copyright by Messrs. Hay Wrightson, Ne: Bond St., W.\.) 
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It is my earnest hope that local authorities, armed 
with their new powers and greater opportunities, 
will boldly face these difficult problems. From the 
bad development which now occurs some suffer 
in health, many suffer in enjoyment, the ratepayers 
as a whole suffer in cost. Now, less than ever, can 
the country afford to squander money in repairing 
blunders due to the absence of foresight in planning. 
If the powers are wisely used, much of the country- 
side may be saved from further spoilation and many 
towns from further disfigurement. But if my aim 
in securing the passing of the measure is to meet with 
success, local authorities must be supported and 
encouraged by organised and insistent public opinion, 
and for this I look to Associations such as your own. 

There is, moreover, a further service which the 
Review can render. ‘The new measure is complicated 
and the problems facing the planning authorities 
difficult. Never has there been greater need than 
to-day for recourse to all possible means for widening 
experience by making known the results of practical 
experiment, whether it be in the practice of our own 
local authorities or in that of other countries. In 
setting out to provide an adequate record of progress 
in planning and a continuous discussion of detailed 
problems, the new Review aims at this service to 
planning. 

It is fitting that my foreword should close with a 
reference to Garden Cities. In garden cities national 
planning originated. The Act of 1932 is only the 
natural and inevitable development of the movement 
which found its stimulus in the work of Sir Ebenezer 
Howard in the nineties. The new Act, by re- 
enacting with some extensions the power to acquire 
land for the purpose of garden cities, recognises the 
importance of garden cities in planning. In order, 
however, that statutory powers in the matter may 
be put to the most effective use, a Departmental 
Committee with wide terms of reference are now 
considering the whole future of garden cities in this 
country and I look forward with interest to their 
report. E.H.Y. 


FROM THE EARL OF LYTTON 


OR the last twenty-eight years the Association 

has published its Journal, and year by year has 
increased its influence and usefulness. I believe it 
has been of special value to those engaged in Housing 
and ‘Town Planning, both as members and officials 
of Municipalities and those engaged in Housing 
Societies and private practice. 

Throughout this period it has been the sole 
medium of expression of the policy of Garden Cities, 
and has kept members of the Association and its 
readers in all parts of the world cognisant of the 
progress at Letchworth and Welwyn Garden Cities. 

With the passing of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act this year, the Association has recognised the 
need for an enlarged Journal, which should have a 
wider and more popular appeal, and are, therefore, 
sending out to the world, a Journal which shall be 
adequate to the needs of the times. 





The Earl of Lytton Photo by Swaine 


As President of the Association, I desire to wish 
the Journal a long and successful career, and to urge 
readers of this first issue to become regular sub- 
scribers, 


LYTTON. 


FROM SIR RAYMOND UNWIN 


HERE are few things more urgent at the 

present time than to bring about a thorough 
mutual understanding and synthesis between what 
are known as the Garden City and the Town 
Planning Movements. Town expansion can find 
its proper solution only on the lines of the self- 
contained unit or satellite town ; through this means 
alone can the country be saved from the desecration 
of widespread sporadic building ; moreover, in the 
vast populations which are seeking escape from the 
great towns, and are blindly settling haphazard in 
the country round, there lies the opportunity for 
realising unlimited Garden Cities. 

Within a belt lying between rings drawn at about 
six and twenty-five miles from London, over 1,000,000 
people have been scattered during the last decade— 
enough to have peopled 30 Garden Cities such as 
Letchworth and supported their complete equipment. 
This mass of development has not been grouped in 
reasonably compact units, each well provided with 
services and social conveniences, and surrounded 
by unspoiled open space; but has been scattered 
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Sir Raymond Unwin, P.R.I.B.A. 


haphazard over the region; consequently vast 
needless expenses have been thrown upon ratepayers, 
developers, and providers of transport ; the central 
area and roads leading thereto have been congested ; 
and a fraction only of those who have gone forth 
to seek rural amenities have any security for the 
preservation of that which they sought. 

The issue of a periodical which will provide 
adequate opportunity for the discussion of these 
and kindred questions is very welcome. It will 
help to spread more widely the understanding of 
the problem, and of the solutions which the Garden 
City principle of development can offer, when 
brought about by the exercise of the now enlarged 
powers made available through the passing of the 
Town and Country Planning Act. Success and a 
large circulation is the hearty wish of 

Yours sincerely 
RayMOND UNwIN. 


FROM MR. LONGSTRETH THOMPSON 


AM most interested to learn that from now 

onwards the Journal of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association is to appear as 
a quarterly publication under the title ‘‘ Town and 
Country Planning.’’ I gather that while it will 
retain all the features with which we have come to 
associate “‘ Garden Cities and ‘Town Planning,”’ its 
scope will be broadened with the object of appealing 
to a wider circle. 





Mr. F. Longstreth Thompson, P.T.P.I. 


I have always felt that the Journal fulfilled a very 
useful function in providing, for the growing public 
interested in Housing and Town Planning, up-to- 
date information in a very readable form, and I think 
you have chosen a most auspicious moment to 
enlarge its scope. The Town and Country Planning 
Act will come into operation on April Ist next, and 
in view of the additional powers it provides more 
particularly in the direction of Country Planning and 
the preservation of amenities, it is most desirable 
that as wide a publicity as possible should be given 
to the advantages obtainable from the application 
of its provisions. This is one of the many services 
which the new Journal will be able to perform, and 
I feel sure that I shall be speaking on behalf of all 
town planners in wishing it every success. 

Yours sincerely, 
F, LoncsTRETH THOMPSON 
President, Town Planning Institute 


FROM MR. G. MONTAGU HARRIS 


S one who has been more or less connected with 

the official organ of the Garden Cities Association 
since its inception, I should like to offer my good 
wishes on its new development. I am not one of 
those who think that the frequency of the appearance 
of such a publication is a matter of importance. 
Indeed, I feel that the kind of matter which its 
readers look for might be even better presented in 
a quarterly than in a monthly, without in any way 
altering in its essentials the general principles upon 
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which it has been based and which have been so 
successfully carried out, especially of recent years. 

Interested as I have always been in the spread of 
the Garden City idea in foreign countries, I have 
been particularly glad to note that foreign develop- 
ments and publications have received very full 
attention in the pages of ‘‘ Garden Cities and Town- 
Planning ”’ and I hope that this policy will continue. 

The cessation of publication of its German counter- 
part, ‘‘Die Gartenstadt” owing to financial difficulties 
is greatly to be deplored. The loyalty of our friends 
Bernhard Kampffmeyer and Adolf Otto to the 
principles for which we stand, and their long and 
persistent advocacy of them in their own country, 
have been such as to make one wish that these two 
stalwart supporters could be brought into closer 
association with our work here and that at the same 
time our periodical might be able to do something 


EDITORIAL 


HE new name and form and new features of 

this Journal will not obscure the old foundation 
upon which the Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association stands: an ideal clearly defined 
and tested by thirty years of experience. Our 
company of pioneers and the little magazine first 
issued in 1904 were called into being in response to 
the voice of Ebenezer Howard for one purpose only : 
to give objective reality, in this land, to the idea of 
the garden city as a new physical, industrial and 
social structure, an exemplary solution of an old 
problem. 


The movement was not set up without sufficient 
reason, and it deals with four well-marked phases 
from the bad to the good, the better and the best. 


To begin with the bad : as is well known, the rapid 
industrial development in England brought into 
existence a large number of towns in the North and 
in the Midlands, sited near mineral deposits and at 
places where water power could be obtained. 
Elsewhere were located steam-driven mills, in- 
dependent of the sources employed by their immediate 
predecessors. Many of these towns sprang from 
small villages and some of them were practically 
new. There was not at that period any definite 
art or tradition with regard to their lay-out, and they 
grew from house to house, and factory to factory, 
often in long double lines, flanking the main roads. 


Following some tentative measures, the Public 
Health Act of 1875 began to impose a discipline on 
the development of towns, and parts of towns there- 
after built began to assume a character which is 
now recognised as having been imparted by the bye- 
laws, many of the areas being orderly but monotonous. 
There was, however, no recognition of the modern 
principle of zoning, that is, of segregating residents, 
manufacture, commercial and public buildings in 
specially suitable locations. 


to make up for the disappearance—which it is to be 
hoped will be only temporary—of Die Gartenstadt. 
In any case we may be certain that ‘“ Town and 
Country Planning” will be read with interest in 
most countries of the world. The attraction to 
foreigners of Letchworth and Welwyn is very great 
and constantly increasing; town planning legislation 
has been introduced in most countries, and par- 
ticularly in the Overseas Dominions, and the example 
of Britain is invariably considered in this connection. 
For these reasons I feel sure that our new quarterly, 
edited and brought out as we may confidently expect, 
will receive a world-wide welcome, and I fully 
believe that it will exercise an important influence 
on the development of towns and the preservation 
of rural amenities both in this country and elsewhere. 
Yours faithfully, 
G. Montacu Harris. 


COMMENTS 


The conditions of industrial-residential agglomer- 
ation in many of these large towns must have impressed 
itself upon the minds of enlightened leaders of 
industry, and some efforts towards improvement 
were made by large firms in the provinces. Sir 
Titus Salt established Saltaire as a single industry 
village, and nearer our time Port Sunlight and 
Bournville definitely broke away from the pre- 
dominating habit of increasing the density and 
overcrowding of larger towns. The motives for 
these migrations were several. Firms needed room 
for expansion, which they could not find in 
their actual locations. They desired to improve 
the hygienic nature of their factories, largely for the 
welfare of their workers, and for the increased 
efficiency they would derive. Matters of transport 
were considered, and it was found better to depart 
from their old positions into those offering freer 
movement. 


Ebenezer Howard 


To end with the best: here the figure of Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard comes into the picture, and to 
him belongs the credit of the invention of the term 
““Garden City.”” With knowledge of the history 
outlined above, and fortified by a progressive 
sociological outlook he set himself to formulate the 
principles on which Garden Cities should be built. 
His book is well-known, and it was its publication 
that led to the coming together of a group of like- 
minded persons, who, with him as their guide, 
founded the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association. 

It is not necessary here to describe in detail the 
proposals of Ebenezer Howard, but they can be 
stated broadly in a few sentences. He, like many of 


his contemporaries, had observed and regretted the 
migration of country folk into the large towns in 
search of higher wages and more attractive amenities. 








—— 
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He also observed how townsfolk, for their health 
and pleasure, would often be visiting the country. 
He wished to marry the town and the country, and 
to create a fresh magnet which would attract together 
both streams of people, who hitherto had been drawn 
in opposite directions. ‘Therefore, he would plant 
his Garden City in the country and build it up with 
industrial, residential, commercial and _ cultural 
activities, so that in time it would be a new self- 
contained town. Its physical structure was to be 
designed to serve industrial, economic, hygienic and 
social processes which the life of a town must contain. 


Principles and Definition 


The first principle, therefore, of Ebenezer Howard 
was that the land on which the town was built should 
be owned and controlled by one authority, which 
would thus have complete freedom in its planning, 
and would not be frustrated in their progressive 
endeavour by multiple ownership, as are most 
other towns. The idea was later defined in the 
following terms : 

“A Garden City is a town designed for healthy 
living and industry: of a size that makes 
possible a full measure of social life, but not 
larger ; surrounded by a rural belt ; the whole 
of the land being in public ownership, or held 
in trust for the community.” 


Letchworth and Welwyn Garden Cities conform 
to this doctrine, which has been strengthened from 
year to year by a chorus of approval from many 
voices, especially since the war. 

The Unhealthy Areas Committee, set up in 1920 
by the Minister of Health, gave its adhesion to the 
garden city principle as a means of reducing con- 
gestion and effecting decentralisation. The Royal 
Commission on Local Government heard the same 
word from our Association’s witnesses, while four 
successive Acts of Parliament from 1919 to 1932 
have contained sections naming and providing for 
the building of garden cities, with financial assistance. 


Regional Planning 


From another angle has come to our support the 
wisdom and power of the technical advisors of many 
Regional Planning Committees, representative of 
no less than 250 separate local authorities through 
their delegates. It is really remarkable that such a 
large body of expert and administrative opinion can 
be said to stand for satellite towns and garden city 
development, with nothing more to guide them but 
the visible example of Letchworth and Welwyn, 
backed by the compelling logic of the actual facts 
of modern experience. In spite of this volume of 
support there are, as yet, only two garden cities in 
these islands, a fact for which there may be sufficient 
explanation. ; 


Parallel to the garden city movement, and in- 
fluenced by it more than is generally recognised, 
came the town planning legislation of 1909, 1919, 
1925 and 1932, having behind it the executive and 
administrative powers of the Government. It was 


at first confined to the planning of undeveloped 
land lying within the borders of a local authority’s 
domain. Built-up land was not affected except 
obliquely, on occasions ; likewise rural land not 
“likely to be used for building purposes” was left 
without added protection. Meanwhile, two things 
were happening : first, the interior portions of towns 
were undergoing congestion and degeneration, and, 
with every year, were discovered to be more unsuited 
to the growth of traffic visiting or passing through it. 
Internal re-development was often undertaken at 
great expense to align with the planning of unbuilt 
portions of the town. Secondly, rural land, con- 
sidered immune from danger, became infected by 
the spotted building fever and hardly a single field 
near railways or main roads could be described as 
unlikely to be used for building. Indeed, a Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England sprang into 
being as a re-action against widespread spcilation. 

Relevant to these matters a synopsis of the ‘Town 
and Country Planning Act appears in this issue and 
the Association’s Leaflet No. 12 on the Act 
will appear shortly. 


In a word, our Association, originally formed to 
foster garden cities, took to the advocacy of town 
planning, and its offspring regional planning, as a 
legitimate extension of our work. We sought to 
impart to the normal activities of towns as much of 
the leaven of garden city ideals as possible, and to 
use the procedure of regional planning to find sites 
for future satellite towns, with good results. 

Another movement parallel to the two above 
mentioned was that of Housing, to which a great 
impetus was given after the war. Houses are parts 
of towns, as towns are parts of regions. Our 
Association took up with energy the advocacy of 
good housing, and followed up with keen eyes the 
several policies involved in the Housing Acts of 
1919, 1923, 1924 and 1930. 

It follows, therefore, that our new Journal, in its 
more ambitious and responsible aspect, will continue 
to serve the three causes named: Garden Cities, 
Planning and Housing, recognising their mutual 
concerns and penetrating into their technical 
intricacies and functions. 


Greetings 


We are most thankful to Sir Edward Hilton Young, 
M.P., the Minister of Health, for his kind message 
which appears in our opening pages, and to our 
President, Lord Lytton, fresh from arduous labours 
in the Far East, for his encouraging words. Sir 
Raymond Unwin, recently honoured for his 
beneficent life’s work, is a symbolic figure standing 
for the causes we serve. His words are doubly 
welcome to us and our readers. 

The New President of the Town Planning 
Institute, Mr. Longstreth Thompson, welcomes our 
new enterprise and Mr. G. Montagu Harris, so long 
associated with the Ministry of Health and Inter- 
national Housing and ‘Town Planning affairs, writes a 
welcome letter. 
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ACT, 


EW of the Acts now on the Statute Book have 

reached their goal after such a searching 
examination by a Standing Committee, and so 
much publicity in the press, as the Town and 
Country Planning Act. 

The impression was given from the Parliamentary 
debates that the subject was entirely new, but, as 
readers know, Town Planning legislation dates from 
1909. What was new on this occasion was the 
personnel of the House of Commons. 

An analysis of the Act will show the extended 
powers now given to Local Authorities. Even 
though the Act has been over weighted hb items 
of procedure, it gives a complete code governing 
the future development of the whole country. 
The serious departure from existing legislation is 
the period of delay which must now occur between 
the date on which a resolution to prepare a Scheme 
is passed, and the date of the Minister’s approval. 
Hitherto a local Authority has had control of develop- 
ment immediately upon passing the resolution. 
The success of the Act will depend therefore largely 
upon the speed with which the Ministry of Health 
is able to approve the innumerable resolutions which 
are bound to reach the Department in a short period 
of time. Having overcome this initial obstacle, 
Local Authorities may proceed with comprehensive 
plans governing the future of their towns and districts. 


Regional Planning 

Not only may statutory Schemes be prepared by 
the Council of a County Borough, Borough, Urban 
or Rural District, but these Authorities may combine 
and receive statutory powers as Joint Town Planning 
Committees. Perhaps the most valuable feature of 
Town Planning during the last decade has been the 
realisation that local Schemes alone are not sufficient, 
and that Schemes over a wider area than one Authority 
must be prepared. Regional Planning Committees 
are, therefore, given statutory powers by the sanction 
of their constituent members, and here the procedure 
that follows the constitution of a regional Planning 
Committee has been improved by the Act. The 
tendency in the past for local Schemes to be delayed 
pending the production of a Regional. Report need 
not occur in the future. By the preparation of 
Supplementary Schemes, Local Authorities may 
make provision for local matters, leaving to the 
Regional Committee the carrying into force of pro- 
visions of a regional character. 

County Councils have not had power to become 
constituent members of Joint Town Planning 
Committees, although a number have unofficially 
co-operated. The Act has removed this disability, 
and County Councils may now have direct repre- 
sentation on Joint Committees, which may also co- 
opt persons who are not members of any Authority, 
so long as at least three-quarters of the Joint Com- 
mittee shall be appointed members. 


Foe 


Land to be Included 

The controversy in Parliament and press centred 
round the land which may be included in a Planning 
Scheme. Section I of the Act says: 

““A scheme may be made under this Act with respect to 
any land, whether there are or are not building thereon, 
with the general object of controlling the development 
of the land comprised in the area to which the scheme 
applies, of securing proper sanitary conditions, amenity 
and convenience, and of preserving existing buildings or 
other objects of architectural, historic or artistic interest 
and places of natural interest or beauty, and generally of 
protecting existing amenities whether in urban or rural 
portions of the area.” 

This wide power, however, is somewhat circum- 
scribed by the conditions laid down in Section 6, 
under which the Minister may not approve a reso- 
lution unless he is satisfied 

(a) in the case of built-up on areas 

(1) that the public improvements are likely to be 

made or other development is likely to take 
place within such a period of time and on such 
a scale as to make the inclusion of the land ex- 
pedient, 

(2) or that the land comprises buildings or other 
objects of architectural, historic or artistic interest, 
or that the land is so situate that the general object 
of the scheme will be better secured by its in- 
clusion. 

(6) in the case of land neither already built upon, nor in 
course of development, nor likely to be developed : 

(1) that the land is so situated in relation to land 

already built upon or on which development is 
likely to take place as to make its inclusion ex- 
pedient, 

(2) or that it comprises objects or places of natural 

interest or beauty. 


(3 


— 


The difficulty here arises in the case of the extreme 
rural areas. Wide tracts of land, which lie between 
‘places of natural interest or beauty,” and built- 
up portions of towns may, or may not, have any 
geographical relation to either, which will make it 
expedient to include such land in a Scheme. It is 
in such areas that the danger of sporadic develop- 
ment arises. If Local Authorities are vigilant, they 
may be able to detect any signs of development 
which would make it expedient to pass a resolution 
immediately to prepare a Scheme. It is doubtful, 
however, whether they would be able to do this 
before the first sign of damage is visible. 

A few of the historically beautiful villages have 
set up a system of Wardens, whose duty it is to 
report to the Local Authority immediately they 
hear or see any development affecting the district. 
This system of wardens is commended to Local 
Authorities, in order to overcome the restriction 
to planning, caused by Section 6. 


Ribbon Development 

The Act is designed to deal further with the inter- 
mittent and haphazard development in country 
areas. If a Local Authority can secure the approval 
of the Minister to the preparation of a Scheme 
covering a large area of land on which there is no 
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immediate sign of development, the Scheme may 

prohibit or restrict, either permanently or temporarily, 

building operations, pending a General Development 

Order. In such a case, any person who desires to 

commence building operations upon any land 

subject to such temporary restriction may apply 
to the responsible authority for consent, and the 
authority, in deciding any application for consent, 
shall have regard to any injury likely to be caused 
to the applicant by the refusal of the application, 
as well as to any public advantage likely to result 
from the maintenance of the prohibition or restriction. 

The powers of a local authority to prevent such de- 

velopment are well defined. ‘They must be satisfied 

that other land suitable for such building operations is 
available, and that either : 

(a) the operations would involve danger or injury to health 
by reason of the lack of roads, sewers, water supply or 
any public services, and that the provision of these 
services would be premature or likely to involve ex- 
cessive expenditure of public money : 

(6) that the operations would be likely seriously to injure 
the amenity of the locality. 

Where a Scheme prohibits or restricts building 
operations, pending the coming into operation of a 
General Development Order the responsible 
authority must, within three months from the 
expiration of every third year after the coming into 
operation of the Scheme, review the restricted 
provisions in relation to development at that time, 
and consider the desirability of making a General 
Development Order. 


Built Areas 

In the application of the Act to built areas, many 
difficulties will no doubt arise, but with care and 
co-operation with owners affected, not only may 
areas which are residential be safeguarded from 
intrusion of other buildings, but in the changing 
development of shopping and business areas, new 
alignments and groupings may be obtained. It is 
important that re-development of built-up areas 
should be carried out to a definite plan. A Scheme 
should lay down the ultimate development of 
built areas, so that the changes which occur from 
time to time may be in conformity with that plan. 


Compensation 

The principle of Town Planning has always 
been that full compensation may be obtained in 
respect of any injurious affection consequent on 
any provision in the Scheme coming into operation. 
There are certain exceptions to this rule, which 
have been re-enacted, and to which have been 
added others. 

A Scheme may lay down that compensation shall 
not be payable in respect to any provision which 
may be termed one of general zoning, relating 
to the space about buildings, density, height and 
character of buildings. The term “ character” 
includes the size, design, elevation and materials 
used in building, so far as the external appearance 
is concerned. In addition, compensation is excluded 
in respect to provisions which prohibit or restrict 
general development in specified areas, pending the 
issue of an Order for this purpose. Neither may 





compensation be claimed for provisions which limit 
the number of side streets entering a classified road, 
or which require the provision of accommodation 
in the case of buildings used for business or industry, 
or space for loading, unloading or fuelling vehicles. 
The Act is very definite that the Minister shall not 
approve the insertion in a Scheme of provisions 
excluding compensation, unless he is satisfied that 
they are proper, reasonable and expedient. It is 
further provided that safeguards must be given to 
enable the existing buildings to be maintained and 
their existing use continued, and to be altered and 
extended, unless compensation is paid. 

The criticism of past procedure is that compensa- 
tion cannot be claimed or paid for injury resulting 
from any provision until the whole Scheme has been 
approved. Under the new Act a claim for com- 
pensation may be made within twelve months from 
the date on which the provision, giving rise to the 
claim, came into operation, but if the claim is one 
which results from the removal, pulling down or 
altering existing buildings, so as to bring them 
into conformity with the Scheme, or is in respect 
to expenditure which has been rendered abortive 
by the variation or revocation of a Scheme, a claim 
for compensation may be made within twelve months 
after the date upon which the work was completed. 
Disputed claims must still be determined by an 
official arbitrator. 

As the power to claim compensation has been 
retained, so the power to claim betterment has 
also been retained, but the amount which a Local 
Authority may claim from a person whose property 
has been increased in value has been increased to 
an amount not exceeding 75 per cent. of the amount 
of such increase. 


Acquisition of Land 

New powers are given for the acquisition of land 
included in any Scheme. _ If the responsible authority 
require land for carrying out the improvement or 
controlling the development of frontages to any 
public highway, or for securing the satisfactory 
development of land where this is impossible on 
account of the inconvenient sizes of plots, or multi- 
plicity of interests in the land, they may acquire the 
land by agreement. 

If this is not possible, a Compulsory Purchase 
Order may be obtained. 


Interim Development 

There are ample safeguards in the Act against 
the ‘‘dead hand of officialdom” falling upon property. 
When a resolution to prepare a Scheme has been 
approved by the Minister, something like three 
years will elapse before the Scheme has been finally 
approved. At any time during that period a person 
may apply for an Interim Development Order, 
which will allow him to carry on building operations, 
and if the Scheme, as finally passed, should conflict 
with his development he will be free to make a_ 
claim for compensation, should he be called upon 
to carry out any works in consequence. 
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Garden Cities 


The national importance of Garden Cities has 
again been recognised by Parliament in the re- 
enactment of the Garden City Clause from previous 
Town Planning Acts. This enables the Minister, 
if he is satisfied that any Local Authority, or two 
or more Local Authorities, or any authorised associa- 
tion, are prepared to develop land as a Garden City, 
suburb or village, and have funds available, to 
acquire the land on behalf of that authority or 
association, and vest the land in the authority or 
association. Loans may be advanced by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, with the approval of 
the Treasury, to any authorised association for the 
purpose of developing the Garden City in accordance 
with the proposals approved by the Minister. 

It is significant that this Clause passed through 
Standing Committee and both Houses without any 
controversial discussion. 


Preservation of Amenities 


The need to preserve existing amenities has not 
been overlooked, and specific powers are given to 
Local Authorities in a Scheme to preserve buildings 
of architectural or historic interest, which may 
not be demolished without an Order from the 
Local Authority. As part of the “amenity” 
provisions, there is an important Clause with regard 
to advertisements, which was inserted with the 
approval of the advertising trade. Where an 
advertisement or hoarding seriously injures the 
amenity of land specified in the Scheme as land to 
be protected in respect of advertisements, the 
Authority may serve a notice upon the owner of 
the advertisement or hoarding requiring him to 
remove it within a period of not less than twenty- 
eight days. 


If a person upon whom a notice has been served 
is of the opinion that the advertisement or hoarding 
does not seriously injure the amenity of the land, 
he may appeal to a court of summary jurisdiction, 
and the court, if satisfied with the owner’s contention, 
shall allow the appeal, but if they are not satisfied, 
shall dismiss the appeal. If the owner of an adver- 
tisement or hoarding does not comply with the notice, 
the authority may enter upon the land and remove 
the advertisement or hoarding, recovering the 
expenses from the owner. 


In addition, the responsible authority may authorise 
the display of any particular class of advertisements 
in a “ protected ” area. 


It will be seen from this that not only may adver- 
tisement hoardings be prohibited or dealt with under 
a Scheme, but advertisements which are displayed 
on buildings, including the usual flank wall display. 
No provisions, however, may affect hoardings 
erected before the date of the resolution to prepare 
a Scheme or approved by the Minister until a 
period of five years has elapsed, and neither may 


compensation or betterment be claimed for any- 
thing raising out of this Section. 


Service of Notices 


A new procedure has been included in the Act 
which will save Local Authorities the time and 
expense of ascertaining the owners of every property 
within the Scheme and serving various notices upon 
them. In future, after advertising that the reso- 
lution to prepare a Scheme has taken effect, in the 
‘““ London Gazette’’ and in a local newspaper, a 
similar notice will be served upon all persons shown 
as the occupiers and owners of every hereditament 
in the Assessment of Income Tax Schedule A list, 
under the Income Tax Act, 1918. 


Subsequent to the service of notices as above 
mentioned, the Local Authority or Joint Committee 
shall compile a register of names and addresses of 
persons who give information that they are, or claim 
to be, owners of property in the area. Any associa- 
tion representing owners of property, business or 
industry, may have their names inserted in the 
register. Copy of any public notice which is re- 
quired to be given by the Act, or any regulation, 
shall be sent to every person or association whose 
name and address appears in the register. This 
procedure is designed to take the place of the system 
of referencing of owners carried out under existing 
regulations. 


Agreements 


One other provision should be mentioned, and 
one which takes effect immediately upon the Act 
coming into force (i.e., Ist April 1933). Where any 
owner of land is willing to agree, either permanently 
or for a specified period, to conditions restricting 
the planning, development and use thereof, a Local 
Authority may enter into an agreement to secure 
such arrangement. Already there are several prece- 
dents of far-reaching importance. Lord Astor and 
Lord Desborough have entered into similar agree- 
ments with respect to riverside property on the 
Thames, and this power should enable many areas 
of renowned beauty to be kept secure from building 
operations, while, at the same time, remaining in 
the present private ownership. The additional 
value of such an agreement is that the owner con- 
tinues to enjoy all rights of user, rents, profits, etc., 
while for estate duty purposes his heirs will not be 
assessed upon a suppositional tbuilding value. 


Law as to Appeals 


The law with regard to appeals has been retained, 
and extended, and the procedure for Public Inquiries 
also remains. 


The powers and duties of Local Authorities under 
the Act are fully dealt with in the new pamphlet 
(No. 12) issued by the Association, which may be 
obtained at the price of 1/- from the offices. 
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PROGRESS OF TOWN PLANNING IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Quarter Ending September 30th, 


SCHEME submitted (Stage C) 
LANCASHIRE : 

Blackpool T.C. (No. 1). 
MIDDLESEX : 

Ealing T.C. (Northolt) 


DRAFT SCHEME adopted (Stage BBB). 
MIDDLESEX : 

Ealing T.C. (Greenford) 

Hampton Wick U.D.C. 

Wembley U.D.C. (Scheme No. 1). 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT approved (Stage BB). 
Essex : 
Epping R.D.C. 
LANCASHIRE : 
Liverpool T.C. (No. 4). 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT submitted (Stage B). 
Essex : 
Billericay R.D.C. 
HERTFORDSHIRE : 
Hemel Hempstead T.C. 
St. Albans R.D.C. 
KENT : 
*Tonbridge U.D.C. 
*Tonbridge R.D.C. 


RESOLUTIONS received (Stage 4). 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE : 

Aylesbury T.C. 

Chesham U.D.C. 


CHESHIRE : 
Bucklow R.D.C. 
Compstall U.D.C. 
Knutsford U.D.C. 
Middlewich U.D.C. 
Northwich U.D.C. 
Winsford U.D.C. 


DORSETSHIRE : 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 'T.C. 
Weymouth R.D.C. (Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
Ts.) 
HERTFORDSHIRE : 
Cheshunt U.D.C. 
KENT : 
Herne Bay U.D.C. 


LANCASHIRE : 
W. Lancashire R.D.C. 


LONDON : 


London C.C. (No. 11) (Met. Boroughs of Hackney, 


Islington and Stoke Newington). 


SALOP : 
Whitchurch U.D.C. 


1932— Supplementary List No. 28. 


SURREY : 
Epsom R.D.C. (Banstead). 
YORKSHIRE (WEsT RIDING) : 
Knaresborough U.D.C. 


SURREY : 
Caterham and Warlingham U.D.C. 


SURREY : 
Epsom R.D.C. (Ashtead). 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
Southampton T.C. (No. 1 and Special area). 


STAFFORDSHIRE : 
Coseley U.D.C. 


YORKSHIRE (WesT RIDING) : 
Horsforth U.D.C. 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
Alton R.D.C. 
+Basingstoke T.C. 
+Basingstoke R.D.C. 
Bournemouth T.C. (No. 4). 
New Forest R.D.C. 


STAFFORDSHIRE : 
Seisdon R.D.C. 
Lichfield R.D.C. 
Stone R.D.C. 


SUFFOLK : 
Samford R.D.C. 


SURREY : 
Croydon T.C. 
(South No. 2). 
Croydon T.C. (East No. 2). 


(Croydon South) and Beddington 


YORKSHIRE (WesT RIDING) : 
tBrighouse T.C. 
{Halifax R.D.C. 


*Preliminary Statement submitted by Tonbridge & District Joint Committee. 
tResolution passed by Basingstoke & District Joint T.P. Committee. 
Resolution passed by Brighouse Regional Town Planning Committee. 
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Stages and Schemes 


No. of Local Authorities 








Total 
Stages of Town-Planning Schemes to Sept. 30th, 1932. Over Under Acreage 
20,000 20,000 Totals. | 
and R.Ds. | 
1. Original schemes finally approved a Ae a mF $3 a 20 7 27 | 70,084 
2. (a) Amending schemes approved oe i re a Ye 7 4 1 5 | — 
(6) Under consideration «¢ x es i ae on ee 2 — 2 — 
3. Original schemes submitted and not yet approved | 
(a) after prior approval of preliminary statement: .. fe at os s iz 
(i) prepared by a local authority Be ra dic a te 13 11 24 72,947 
(ii) prepared by a Joint Committee st ae ay a 2 2 4 21,652 
(6) without prior submission of preliminary statement ; 


(ii) prepared by a Joint Committee is P ay ets re a = = 


4. Draft schemes adopted for local deposit, but Suinioaie not yet submitted : 
(a) after prior approval of preliminary statement : oh Ag ae 
(i) prepared by a Local Authority aie md a in BH 6 13 19 | 61,396 
(ii) prepared by a Joint Committee oa as is a = = = — 
(b) without prior submission of preliminary statement : | 
(i) prepared by a Local Authority aa Me bs ke i I 5 ae 5,022 
(ii) Prepared by a Joint Committee a va i ed are — - — = 


5. Preliminary statements approved, but draft schemes not yet adopted or schemes 


| 
(i) prepared by a Local Authority Pd “4 7 we 2 5 3 8 35,243 
| 


submitted : ee” 
(a) prepared by a Local Authority .. me af Ss “A Pe 51 56 107 625,611 
(b) prepared by a Joint Committee .. i. oe a ve - | 2 3 14,610 


6. Preliminary statements awaiting approval 





(a) prepared by a Local Authority .. x o fi oy 2 50 51 101 766,735 
(6) prepared by a Joint Committee ts ‘ " “ee ote 7 38 45 418,455 
7. Schemes authorised under Act of 1909 to be prepared but salina or anaes, . 
statements not yet submitted ; : 18 13 31 88,463 
8. Special Schemes authorised to be eidaaual for hit dev sineolin areas waite Act : 
of 1925, but schemes or preliminary statements not yet submitted 3 2 5 1,108 
9. Resolutions under Acts of 1919 and 1925 deciding to prepare schemes but pre- 
liminary statements not yet submitted : : 
(a) not requiring approval (passed by a Local Authority) .. oe ie 110 233 343 3,619,303 
(b) not requiring approval (passed by a Joint Committee) ss es 9 63 72 1,102,319 
(c) Requiring approval and approved _ a - Ko : 27 11 38 593,663 
10 Applications for authority to prepare special schemes for already dev nial areas 
and resolutions requiring approval under consideration : 
(a) application for authority .. a es - aa oe wid _ = : a= 
(b) resolutions es eS Ss e a Me “ us 1 l 6,638 
Net tottlle of pr Autlncities ea wi “ os 220 442 662 
Total of Schemes .. «4 an ata ae 8 473 610 1,083* 7,523,249 
*Excluding Amending Schemes. 
Summary of Housing Month by Month 
Houses completed during the undermentioned months: Housing Act, 1924 
1931 By Local Authorities By Private Enterprise Total 
October .. “a 6,053 ns a ee 177 ie ae * ‘4 6,230 
November ie 5,324 - “ = 252 +a ee a $4 5,576 
December - 5,391 ms ah $5 194 aa pe a a 5,585 
1932 
January .. a 5,646 2 Sa + 292 4d re e a“ 5,938 
February . 5,801 a a Ke 187 des a fe ba 5,988 
March .. ae 5,166 v ss ot 229 za a my a 5,395 
April. a aa ? 261 2 A | . a 
May ue ae 4,851 Re re a 234 Pe ra wi i 5,085 
June a oe 5,407 at er ah 189 a ba ais =e 5,596 
July ae ae 4,468 ae a re 333 a id mi i 4,701 
August .. ae 3,762 a i 7 219 ae oe aa m 3,981 


September ” 4,614 ah ia = 211 rt ss 3 a 4,725 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


Housing Schemes under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, and Housing Act, 1930. 


September, 1932. 


A.—Local Authority Schemes. 


Houses—Completed . 
Under construction 
Not started, but in definite arrangements for construction 


B.—Private Enterprise (excluding C below). 
Houses—Completed . 

Under construction 

Not started, but included i in certificates ‘issued 


C.—Schemes under Section 3 of the 
Houses—Completed 

Under construction 

Not started 


Act of 1924. 


D.—Summary—All Schemes : 
Houses—Completed . 
Under construction 
Not started, but include di in de finite arrangements 


Quarterly Position at the 30th 
































E.—Houses Completed by Local authorities and Private Enterprise from the Armistice to 30th September, 1932. 


With State Assistance 


Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 .. 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 : 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924 : 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes 
(b) In Other Parishes .. 
Housing Act, 1930 : 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes 
(b) In Other Parishes .. 


Tora State Assisted Houses 
Without State Assistance (to 31st oT aa 


Granpb TotaL Houses completed 


F.—Housing Progress in Scotland. 


The following figures show the progress that has been made in State-aided housing schemes in Scotland to Sept. 


1919 Act 
do. (by Public Utility Societies) , 
Private Subsidy Schemes (1919 Additional Powers Act) 
Slum Clearance Schemes 
1923 Act by Local Authorities 


do. by Private Enterprise 

do. by Public Utility Societies 
1924 Act by Local Authorities 

do. by Private Enterprise g 

do. by Public Utility Societies 


1930 Act by Local Authorities 
Unallocated houses 
Demonstration houses 














Steel houses erected on behalf of Gove rnment by Scottish National Housing ‘Company 





(July 31) (Aug. 31) (Sept. 30) 
426,326 428,538 433,523 
29 548 29,420 28,617 
7,401 7,898 6,667 
TOTAL 463,275 465,856 468,807 
8,517 8,657 8,872 
1,006 1,058 978 
749 660 684 
TOTAL 10,272 10,375 10,534 
2,120 2,122 2,124 
32 30 28 
14 14 14 
‘TOTAL 2,166 2,166 2,166 
436,963 439,317 444,519 
30,586 30,508 29,623 
8,164 8,572 7,365 
Tora. 475,713 478,397 481,507 
By Local By Private Total 
Authorities Enterprise 
170,090 4,545 174,635 
—— 39,186 39,186 
75,309 362,738 438,047 
23,991 1,583 25,574 
403.972 9407 413,379 
28 28 
5,532 6 5,538 
‘ 678,922 417,465 1,096 387 
1932) 7,450 789,799 797,249 
686,372 1,207,264 —_ 1,893,636 
30, 1932. 
Under 
Completed construction 
25,129 _— 
421 ain 
2,324 “ 
15,130 701 
4,015 
23,317 3,016 
80 - 
58,908 6,910 
4.337 229 
127 16 
3,038 6,476 
24 - 
17 — 
2,551 
TOTAL 139,418 18,180 
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ROADS 


By A. DRYLAND, C.B.E., M.I.C.E. 
Late County Engineer of Middlesex. 


UST now it is the fashion to decry roads as un- 

necessary extravagances and to talk of “luxury 
roads.” One must confess failure to understand 
the mentality of people who talk like that, but such 
mentality, or lack of it, obviously exists even in this 
age, which is supposed to be so much more under- 
standing than those eras which have passed away. 
Apparently the roads which are considered “luxury 
roads,” are the new Arterial Roads, which are 
generally of the character of Bye-passes or Rings, to 
lessen the congestion of the old routes through 
Towns and Villages which were congested with 
traffic even before motor vehicles came into use. 
One wonders if those who speak of “luxury roads ” 
ever stop to think of what the conditions would be 
to-day in Brentford if there were no Great West 
Road, or in the Edgware Road, if there were no 
Watford Bye-Pass, or in Kingston if there were no 
Bye-Pass, and similarly with all the rest of similar 
convenient new routes throughout the Country. 
If population and travel habits continue to increase, 
even at a decreased pace, there are yet many new 
bye-passes which will have to come. Alternative 
routes seem to offer the only practical means of 
decreasing traffic congestion, and to the writer the 
splitting up of the traffic streams seems to be the 
solution in our large towns, with possibly some greater 
measure of regulation as to the classes of vehicles 


to be allocated to certain routes. It is very doubtful ’ 


if it is wise to have the main streets of towns con- 
gested by a mixture of all kinds of vehicles, small and 
great, fast and slow, steam-, petrol-, electric- and 
horse-drawn, all jumbled together. One cannot 
pass through the City of London without being 
amazed at the number and variety of vehicles, all 
laboriously endeavouring to push their way, involving 
strain of nerves and temper in an incalculable degree. 
Can anyone explain satisfactcrily why so many buses 
often nearly empty, pass through the congested City 
area? Is it necessary to have a bus route say from 
Barnet to Blackheath, or Uxbridge to Dagenham, 
and negotiate the heart of the City on the way? 
It would appear on the face of things better to radiate 
to and from the city in all directions, but not to cross 
it. Stand at the Mansion House for half an hour, 
and count the busses. They are as thick as trees in a 
forest, and for a large part of the day, carry very few 
passengers, and their chief function seems to be to 
impede each other and every other kind of vehicle. 
Surely a remedy must be found in diversions and 
regulation to avoid this congestion in the heart of 
London. ‘Toa less degree the same conditions apply 
in all our large towns, and the cure has to be 
found. Certainly any alternative route which 
can be opened cannot be described as a “luxury 
road” but a time, temper and money-saver. 


Experience of the one-way road leads the writer 
to believe that the solution of passing traffic safely 
and quickly lies very largely in that direction. The 
death toll on the roads to-day is appalling; it 
promises to become as effective a way of keeping 
the population down as were wars in days gone by. 
Our legislature has seen fit to issue a licence to kill 
substantially without restrictions, to lads, lasses, 
larikins and lags, neurotics and mental deficients, 
for the sum of 5/- per annum, just half the price 
of a gun license to kill rabbits. Until a license to 
drive so potent an instrument for destruction is 
granted only as a privilege to those who have been 
able to prove themselves mentally and physically 
competent to drive, there is not likely to be any great 
decrease in the death-roll. The provision of one-way 
roads would, however, remove one very fertile 
cause of fatalities, viz., that of cutting in between 
opposing streams of traffic, and, if human life is 
worth anything, it would justify the additional cost 
of making duplicate carriageways wherever the space 
is available or obtainable, although the carping critics 
might say this is a “ luxury” which should not be 
necessary. 


In the present stage of national finances, it is 
difficult to suggest a programme for road construc- 
tion, but if the financial clouds roll by, as everybody 
believes they must sooner or later, there is yet a wide 
field for adding facilities for travel by providing 
additional roads where the need exists. The post 
decade has been unprecedented in the amount of 
development roads provided ; the pace was too hot 
to last and a breathing spell may prove of value so 
long as opportunities are not lost which may not recur. 
Experience has proved that the provision of new roads 
in rapidly developing areas might well be made a 
self-paying proposition if dealt with on a bold 
enough scale of land acquisition. It is a very hard 
task, however, to convince local authorities and 
government departments that a bold policy of 
land acquisition is a safe investment. Curiously 
enough they rave about the profits of the land 
speculator. If they are so large and so easily ob- 
tained, surely the risk is not great, and if an individual 
can afford to take the risk, why not the community 
at large? Success in such ventures can only be 
attained by the avoidance of cumbrous procedure ; 
it needs a small businesslike executive, with power to 
act promptly and without too much publicity. 
There is a strong case for giving local authorities 
much more freedom to act to the advantage of the 
community. Why should a Government Depart- 
ment be a better judge of local requirements than the 
people themselves ? and why should they not be 
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allowed to spend their own money without the 
consent of a Government Department? Local 
Government has reached a stage where it should no 
longer be in leading strings. The ratepayers can 
safely be left to take care of themselves. The writer 
has been in local Government service for half a 
century, and can so testify from a wide and varied 
experience. 

Passing from general considerations in regard to 
highways, to the problems of practical construction 
and maintenance, the writer contends that the 
standard ruling throughout the country is generally 
very satisfactory. Go North, South, East or West, 
the efficient highway is the rule, and the poor stan- 
dard the exception. That it should be so is really 
one of the wonders of the world, for surely no other 
country allows its highways to be so stressed ! 
Enormous vehicles, with an extraordinarily high 
legal limit of weight, which limit is probably more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance ; 
high legal speeds, also seldom kept; many old and 
weak foundations carrying traffic to-day never 
hitherto dreamt of, and yet giving good service 
under these huge demands. It goes to prove that 
although a great deal of money has necessarily been 
spent upon the roads, it has on the whole been 
expended wisely and value for money is being 
obtained. Comparisons of present highway expendi- 
ture with that of former decades should have regard 


ELECTRICITY AND 


to the gigantic growth of traffic, particularly as 
regards its units of weight and speed of travel. 
A mere comparison of total expenditure is valueless ; 
one never sees it even correlated to growth of popula- 
tion, which in itself counts for a good deal, but the 
change of habit in travel is a still larger factor. 


Another point which never appears in statistics 
of cost of roads is, that a large proportion of the sums 
spent in the last decade have been of a capital nature 
in the purchase of land, layout and construction of 
new roads, in re-foundationing, widening and 
improving existing roads. So far as the proportion 
borne by the Road Fund is concerned, such capital 
sums have been paid out of revenue, and to a large 
extent the same statement is true of the expenditure 
from rates. Although sixty millions per annum, 
which has been the maximum figure, is no doubt 
a heavy sum, it is not reasonable, in the writer’s 
view to assume that is normal. It represents in 
large part expedited expenditure, undertaken for the 
relief of unemployment, and provided no undue 
restriction is placed on expenditure for adequate 
maintenance, progress, if slower, can yet be made with 
a lesser sum than sixty millions per annum. Even 
if the cost remains at sixty million pounds, the writer 
would ask what other service at the price adds so 
much to the welfare and convenience of the popu- 
lation ? 


HOUSE PLANNING 


By ADAM COWANS WHYTE 


ee most conspicuous feature of the electrical 
world at the present time is its prosperity. 
While other departments of enterprise are 
heavily depressed or adjusting themselves with 
difficulty to unfavourable economic conditions, the 
business of supplying electricity to the public 
continues steadily to expand, reacting cheerfully on 
the trades concerned with the production and 
distribution of electrical appliances. 


In the public mind this progress is associated with 
what is known as the “‘ Grid.”” The concentration 
of electric power generation in a number of selected 
stations, and the linking up of these stations with 
each other and with a network of transmission mains 
is already credited with having made electricity 
cheaper and more abundant. 


The influence of the Grid, however, is more a 
matter for the future than of the present. It means 
that the production of electricity has been rationalised 
and that no district, urban or rural, where there is 
an economic demand for electricity, will be unable 
to obtain supply. Further, it should, by encouraging 
fresh business and by its economies in generation, 
make electricity cheaper and so increase the demand 
in a cumulative fashion. 


Meanwhile more electricity is being used by the 
public every year. ‘The advance is mainly in the 
domestic field, and it has been great enough to 
compensate for the reduction of demand due to the 
depressed state of industry. Householders are 
using electricity more extensively, not only for light- 
ing but also for heating, cooking and labour-saving 
purposes. Experience in all parts of the country 
shows that wherever electricity is available at a 
reasonable price, and wherever efficient “‘service”’ 
is given in the form of facilities for the hiring and 
maintenance of apparatus, there is a_ substantial 
response, especially from the middle and lower- 
middle classes. 

So persistent and so general is this phenomenon 
that it appears to indicate more than a simple desire 
for economy or the adoption of a new fashion. The 
reaction seems to arise from a definite change in the 
outlook and habits of the people. 

It should be worth while, therefore, to examine the 
deeper causes of this electrical movement and its 
effect on domestic customs and architecture. 

The outstanding features of electrical appliances, 
from the user’s point of view, are cleanliness and 
convenience of control. Both of these are labour- © 
saving qualities, either directly or indirectly. They 
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Corner of Kitchen showing fittings. 


became familiar first of all in connection with 
electric light. The electric lamp arrived in a 
generation accustomed to the daily trimming and 
filling of lamps or to the use of illuminants that 
darkened ceilings and wall papers. Electricity pro- 
vided a light that was absolutely clean and that 
reduced all the attendant labour to the simple 
operation of touching a switch. By means of 
multiple switching, lamps were controlled from a 
number of points, thus enhancing the saving of 
labour, especially on staircases and corridors. 

The same simplicity and ease characterise electric 
heating. Instead of having to lay a fire—a process 
which involves a whole series of carrying and 
manipulative operations—and to light it and tend it 
until it is giving out its full heat—the electricity user 
obtains warmth by the touch of a switch. Like the 
electric lamp, the electric heater is perfectly clean 
and free from fumes; it may be placed anywhere 
and controlled from any number of points. Its 
action can be made automatic, being operated by a 
thermostat. 


Electric Cooking 

Electric cooking frovides a further illustration of 
the reduction of labour to a minimum. The major 
part of a cook’s skill used to be absorbed in the 
manipulation of flames and flues, under varying 
conditions of weather and fuel, to secure a certain 
heating result. Now she deals with a reliable, 
unvarying source of heat which is under immediate 
adjustment by means of a few switches. Apart from 
the fractions of a second required for turning on 
ovens or boiling plates she can devote her entire 


attention to the actual preparation of the food. 
Again, when she has started the meal cooking, she 
need not continually overlook its progress in the way 
that was formerly necessary to ensure perfect results. 


The latest application of electricity—to the heating 
of water in bulk—is even more typical of the change 
in household habits. Readers of Arnold Bennett’s 
novels will remember the elaborate preparations 
involved in the production from the original type 
of coal range, of enough hot water for a bath. Matters 
have improved considerably since those days, but 
even the latest type of fuel-using boiler demands 
a certain amount of attention. It also requires 
wasteful runs of piping from the central boiler to 
the various points at which hot water is drawn. 


Where electric water heating is adopted, space is 
saved by the elimination of the central boiler and 
flue and also of the storage space of fuel. Similarly, 
the electric cooker and wash-boiler or washing 
machine take up less room than the equivalent 
appliances of the older type. 


The general claim may be made that it is possible 
to build and equip with apparatus an all-electric house 
for the same price as a house of the traditional type. 
In achieving such an end it is essential, of course, 
that the design be deliberately adapted to electrical 
operation. Many of the little difficulties involved 
in domestic electrical uses are due to the electrical 
appliances being added as an afterthought. For 
instance, few houses have an adequate supply of 
wall-plugs to enable electrical apparatus to be 
conveniently used at any point. 


The changes outlined above, therefore, call for 
early and full co-operation betwen the architect and 
the electrical engineer. Enough experience has 
been gained by each of them to bring about, in 
collaboration, a radical improvement in the arrange- 
ment and equipment of the home, large or small, 
of the future. 





Kitchen of House of Mr. Smith Shearer, A.R.I.B.A., 
Welwyn Garden City. 
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The electric system, on the other hand, is fully 
automatic. Self-contained water-heaters are placed 
in the bathroom, over the scullery sink and at any 
other similar place close to the point of use. They 
are thermostatically controlled, the current being 
automatically switched off when the water is at 
the desired maximum of temperature and switched 
on again when water is drawn off. Under this 
arrangement hot water supply calls for no more notice 
than cold water supply ; it sinks into the background 
as a service that is taken for granted. 


The domestic electrical picture may be completed 
by the addition of electric irons, suction cleaners, 
wash boilers, washing machines, dish washers and 
various other appliances. Its general effect is one 
of reduction of routine labour to the minimum. 
Whereas the housewife of yesterday rather prided 
herself on her devotion to the endless duties of 
dusting, cleaning, cooking, and so on, the modern 
housewife aims at cutting out as much as possible 
and cutting down the time and energy needed for 
the remainder. She regards domestic labour not 
as a self-sufficient occupation, but as a necessary 
evil, and her ambition is to organise domestic 
processes so as to increase the oprortunities for 
social life and the pursuits of leisure. 


‘ 


Model Kitchen in Home-making Class Room of Niagara-Hudson Gledine Service Corporation, Niagara Falls, New York. 


The Home Adapted to Electricity 

The benefits of domestic electrification can be 
enjoyed to a very large extent in houses of the pre- 
electric type, but the change in method affords 
opportunities for architectural modifications which en- 
hance the benefits and reduce the cost of house building. 

The first change of this kind took place when 
electric light was introduced. Thanks to the 
absence of hot fumes it was found possible to lower 
the height of ceilings. 

The absence of a flue in electric heating and 
cooking apparatus enables an all-electric house to 
be built without any chimneys. Opinions differ as 
to the character and extent of the alternative ventil- 
ating arrangements that are desirable, but even if 
ducts are provided for this purpose it remains true 
that the elimination of chimneys simplifies the 
problems of design and affords more room space 
in houses of equal size. 

The introduction of low-temperature electric 
heating by rods or panels—the latter being placed 
either on the walls or on the ceiling—gives the 
architect a chance of originality in interior decoration. 
His scope is also widened by the new form of lighting 
called “architectural lighting,” in which the light 
sources are not mere accessories but are incorporated 
in the general scheme of equipment and decoration. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE REGIONAL PLANNING 
REPORT 


(Prepared by Allen & Potter, F. & L.RI.B.A., M.M.T.P.I. Copies can be obtained from the office 
of the Association. Price 7/6, or post free 8/6.) 


Bp publication of the Report of the Leicester- 
shire Regional Town Planning Joint Advisory 
Committee adds one more work to the rapidly 
increasing library of books dealing with Survey and 
Regional Planning. The format is handy, being 
smaller than usual, the illustrations numerous and 
charming, while the general contents are remarkably 
varied and comprehensive. Twenty-two coloured 
Maps and diagrams are found in the text or inset 
between the pages, while a General Map is supplied 
in a folder at the end of the book. Of these we 
shall make some particular reference later. 

At the outset it may be stated that, although the 
whole County of Leicestershire is covered by the 
Report, four local authorities have failed to join in 
the work of the Committee: they are Belvoir R.D., 
Melton Mowbray, R.D., Hallaton R.D. and Thurs- 
maston U.D.C. 
which is adjacent 
to Leicester. 
This is a matter 
for regret, and 
though it has not 
seriously affected 
the usefulness of 
the Report or 
minimised its 
completeness, it 
has undoubtedly 
increased the 
difficulty of pre- 
paration. 

The authorities 
whose areas have 
been surveyed 
are twenty-six ; 
their acreage is 
532,745; their 
population 541,794 and their rateable value 
£2,866,589. 

The Committee is headed by Mr. Victor R. Pochni 
as Chairman, Lieut-Colonel J. E. Blackwall, D.S.O. 
as Chairman of the Technical Committee, while the 
Honorary Secretary is Mr. Lucas E. Rumsey. 

Preliminary features contain a Preface, a Foreword 
on Regional Planning, and Introductory Notes. 
An Historical Survey follows, and takes the reader 
through the interesting events of the past from the 
Settlement of the British Coritani and the coming 
of the Romans down to the Public Inquiry of 1923, 
which may be regarded as the initiatory cause of 
this Report. 

Physical characteristics are adequately set forth in 
Chapter III, and, beginning with Geology, pass to 
Contours and Topography. The excellent geological 
map reveals the fact that the County is divided 





Cavendish Bridge over River Trent. 


almost exactly into two equal portions of clays and 
limestones on the east and red gravel on the west. 
A deep valley divides the two and highlands stand 
out at at four points of the compass. 

The population has steadily increased since 1801, 
but still has an average of less than one person per 
acre; the authors have supplied some very useful 
information as to its distribution and working 
occupation. For the whole County 29,259 persons 
are engaged in food production, 235, 637 in manufac- 
ture, 61,741 in industrial service, and 25,358 in 
professional and personal service. ‘The analysis is 
carried still further in a very careful Table of 
Occupation in Chapter V. on Industries, where every 
Local Authority is allotted its male and female 
workers in thirty-odd principal occupations. There 
was One fisherman in Billesdon Rural District and 
one agricultural 
woman in Market 
Harborough 
Urban District. 
Could particulars 
be carried 
further ? 

Agriculture 
shows a decline 
in acreage since 
1900, in all crops 
except potatoes, 
in horses, sheep 
and pigs. Only 
in cattle is there 
a slight increase. 
Inhabited houses 
numbered 
135,159 in 1930, 
of which 11,516 
were erected 
since 1926 by private enterprise and 5,951 by local 
authorities. Mining and Manufacturing industries 
flourish, and are distributed widely in all the districts 
of which particulars are given in the tables on 
pp. 37-40. 

With Chapter VI. on Communications, the 
technical part of the Report begins. The sections 
on Roads occupy nearly 20 pages, and are worthy 
of careful attention. The County is well provided 
with roads, and being in the centre of England, 
receives traffic from all quarters. An admirable 
five-page Summary of Traffic taken in 1922, 1925, 
1928 and 1931 supplies the data upon which the 
road proposals rest, showing tonnage to have in- 
creased generally about three fold 

Inthe Schedule which follows every separate road 
proposal is minutely described by its official numbered 
letter, its name and the Section A to E recommended. 
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Aerial view of Braunstone Housing Estate. 


In a large number of cases by-passing is suggested. 

In formulating their proposals, the authors have 
to some slight extent, put aside existing classification 
and propose a system of radial and cross routes 
suitable for the Region, utilising existing highways 
in the majority of cases. The ideal lay-out for 
National Trunk Roads would be 200 feet wide 
between fences, with 30 feet carriageway. Six 
suggested road sections are given, one possessing a 
double carriageway of 30 feet each. Standing bays 
are emphasised for shopping areas. 

The four Maps of Traffic Diagram Public Road 
Transport, Road Usage and Transport Inter-relation 
are beyond praise ; the last of 
the four sets out rail, rivers 
and canals and roads in from 
different widths from 120 ft. to 
160 ft. A new aphorism may 
be coined: All Roads lead to 
Ratae Coritanorum, the centre 
of England. 

Air routes are the latest 
means of Communication to 
come into such a Report, and 
the authors have done well to 
be prepared with suggestions. 
Five full-sized aerodromes 
should be sited in the County, 
and three smaller ones to serve 
the needs of the principal 
districts. Leicester City has already obtained land 
for an Airport at Braunstone Frith; there is a 


private site on the Fosse Way, and two others are 
under discussion. 

We pass over Chapter VII. on Public Utility 
Services in respect of Water, Eelectricity, Gas, and 
Sewage, remarking that the facts are well displayed 
and the information valuable. 


The whole County 





is served by Electrical undertakings 
but half of it has never used gas. 
Open Spaces (Chapter VIII). will 
excite great interest. A table of 
existing open spaces is given for 
every district and parish, and 
followed by another list of those 
proposed. Naturally Charnwood 
Forest, which is recommended as 
a National preserve, catches the 
eye, and 12 of its chief features 
are recommended for immediate 
scheduling as public open spaces. 
Three principal parks are also 
named. 

The important feature of Land 
Utilization occupies Chapter IX. 
where “‘zoning”’ is discussed. Areas 
uncoloured on the general Map are 
reserved for agriculture, while others 
seem appropriate for building 
development which sub-divides into 
Residential, Industrial and Business 
Zones. Town planning schemes, 
when prepared, may be expected 
to avail themselves of the broad principles laid 
down in this Report. 

General Amenity, in Chapter X. covers a number 
of matters of great importance to the inhabitants of 
the county, viz: the proper use of ancient ways 
and footpaths, roadside wastes, trees and plantations 
and monuments, the preservation of viewpoints 
and parklands. Then there is the new problem of 
“control” of design and building materials, of 
tidyness, and especially of petrol stations, the 
bétes-noir of aesthetics. Here again there are lists 
of protected and unprotected Monuments found 
all over the County. 





Loughborough Housing Scheme. 


In conclusion this Report will be of service to all 
officials and Councillors; it will be an educational 
document for all who concern themselves with 
public affairs, and lastly will be found of great interest 
to all classes of the people of the County. As a book 
the Report deserves appreciation, it is finely printed 
by Messrs. Thornby & Son while the maps are well 
reproduced by the Sun Engraving Co., Ltd. 
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NEW HOMES FOR OLD 


OT the least important and attractive part 

of the Building Exhibition this year was the 
‘“New Homes for Old _ Exhibition,’ which 
occupied one of the galleries, by kind invitation of 
the promcters. This Exhibition is a development 
of one which was held in December last, organised 
by some of the London Housing Societies. Its 
purpose was to draw attention to the serious pre- 
valence of overcrowding, and the danger to health 
of the occupation of unfit houses. The Exhibition 
was arranged in seven sections, one section being 
devoted to each of the following aspects of the 
problem : 


Slum Conditions. 

Housing and Health, Reconditioning and Management. 
Town Planning. 

New Buildings. 

Amenities. 

and a Section for literature and information. 


while the seventh section was a model flat occupying 
760 square feet, containing three bedrooms, a living 
room, kitchen, etc. This flat attracted a good deal 
of attention and interest; it was designed and 
furnished for a family of seven, allowing separate 
bedrooms for the parents, the boys and the girls : 
To gain full value from the Exhibition visitors 
were advised to commence their tour in Section 1, 
which consisted of a ‘“‘ Chamber of Horrors,” and 
finish at the last Section, the new flat. 

Representatives of various Housing Societies were 
in attendance, and conducted visitors on a tour. 

It was fitting that one’s introduction to the 
Exhibition should be the ‘‘ Chamber of Horrors,” 
for it was the existence of nearly 30,000 such chambers 
that has brought into being Housing Societies in 
about 20 of the Metropolitan Boroughs. Here could 
be seen all types of vermin, entrenched in their 
favourite places. The bug, the flea and the rat, 
exhibited in life size and magnified models, left no 
doubt in the mind of the visitor that here is a problem 
which has not yet been solved. 

Next was a one-roomed house, which excited the 
interest of all those who passed by. In this one 
room a chart reminded us that there are nearly 
30,000 people in London with nothing more than 
this, and shown by means of wax models, a family 
of six carrying on all usual activities. 

Having portrayed in this way, typical slum homes, 
the next section showed the toll of the slums, and 
the sacrifice which is demanded by their existence. 

This was perhaps best illustrated in the dia- 
grammatic maps of the Wards of Birmingham, which 
gave the effect of bad housing upon mortality. 
Certain diseases, having a high mortality rate, were 
common to all the central wards of Birmingham, 
but one significant fact stood out upon these charts, 
which was that two of the wards, St. Mary’s and 
St. Paul’s, were coloured black in each of the diagrams 
showing the infant mortality, back-to-back houses, 


death rate, diarrhoea and enteritis mortality rates, 
bronchitis and pneumonia, measles and whooping 
cough, and pthisis rates. 

The purpose of the Exhibition was to remind 
visitors of the present situation and to attract the 
notice of members and officjals of Local Authorities 
either to the excellency of their public administration 
or to its deficiency. Members of some of the 
Metropolitan Boroughs must have received a 
forcible jerk when studying the chart of post-war 
dwellings erected in Lendon. This showed that 
Woolwich Borough Council, with a penny rate 
producing £4,264, had erected 2,586 houses, whereas, 
Westminster, with a penny rate producing £44,712, 
had built 982 houses, and Paddington with a penny 
rate producing £7,505, had not built a single dwelling. 

The Exhibition was in no sense confined to London. 
Statistics were presented in tabulated form, showing 
the number of cottages per thousand of the population 
built by twelve of the largest cities, and on this test 
the following result was shown : 


Nottingham rt as 49 

Birmingham a ne 37.5 
Liverpool és es 29.2 
Leicester re ats 25 

Newcastle 3 es 23.2 
Manchester we ae 21.5 
Leeds ers rie os 19 

Southampton e a 18.5 
Cardiff .. “s 18.3 
Stoke ec Be a 12.2 
Plymouth , 11.9 


Before leaving the Public Health Section, the 
visitor was reminded of the relation between Public 
Health and Housing, by a chart showing the situation 
in Sheffield between a ward in a slum area and one 
in a residential area. Comparing various rates for 
these two areas, it was shown that the 

Birth rate was 20.5 and 10.9 


Death Rate ,, 15.7 ,, 10.9 
Infant Mortality ,, 11.8 ,, 5.8 
Tuberculosis ,, 16.7 6.3 


Several Public Utility Societies have concentrated 
upon reconditioning, and the Birmingham C.O.P.E.C 
House Improvement Society Ltd., gave evidence of 
this excellent work by the photographs and details 
exhibited. It was shown how this Society has 
dealt with back-to-back houses. Plans showed how 
two such houses have been converted into three 
flats of three rooms, and four back-to-back houses 
converted into six flats, at a cost of £1,045 for the 
freehold, and £1,455 for re-conditioning, which 
allowed inclusive rents of 6/- to 10/- per week. 
Only back-to-back houses of the ordinary nineteenth 
century type have come under the reconditioning 
work of this Society, but several de-licensed public 
houses have also been converted into flats, 

In the Town Planning Section was included 
several photographs of industrial areas which have 
grown up without a plan, and the different type of 
town which would have evolved if a Town Planning 
Scheme had been offered fifty or sixty years ago. 
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Three models depicted an agricultural village in 
its original state, the coming of uncontrolled growth 
by the intrusion of one or two factories and ribbon 
development, and the village as it could have grown, 
embracing all forms of development under the control 
of a Town Planning Scheme. 

In the Housing Section were shown photographs 
of the different methods employed in English and 
foreign housing. The blocks of flats erected by the 
London County Council and the Westminster City 
Council were set in contrast with those erected in 
Holland, Vienna, Hamburg, and Frankfort, and as 
a further contrast could be seen the cottages built 
at Welwyn Garden City, and on the Lady Astor 
Housing Trust Estate at Plymouth. 

Many photographs showed tracts of country which 
have been preserved by the action of the National 
Trust, and amenities which had been created by 
wise development. This latter point was well 
illustrated in the large scale map of the Crawley 
By-pass where ribbon development had been pre- 
vented by wise and economic lay-out of the roads 
leading on to the by-pass, and the development 
of cul-de-sacs around those side roads. 

The aim of Town Planning was well summarised 
in the inscription which appeared above the section 
“* Lack of Planning is at the Root of all the Evils of 
Bad Housing, and Town Planning Schemes under- 
taken by Local Authorities are the only guarantee 
that Owners of Property have against the possible 
detrimental effect of any adjoining develop- 
ment.” 

The early beginnings of Town Planning could be 


seen in some of the illustrations of the old fortified 
towns of France, and by stages the visitor was taken 
through the haphazard growth of Industrial England 
tothe present. Here one received a forcible reminder 
that millions of public money are spent in demolishing 
property to make roads wider. The improvements 
which the Leicester Corporation has been forced to 
carry out illustrate this, as well as Southampton, 
in widening the road and making a circular road 
round the Bargate. Even Canterbury has had to 
demolish property to re-expose the City Wall. Such 
requirements and expenditure are not confined to the 
provincial manufacturing towns. Side by side with 
Leicester could be seen a photograph and diagrams 
of an Internal Improvement Scheme carried out 
by the market town of Hitchin. 

One very striking exhibit in the Town Planning 
Section was that which illustrated that the essence 
of planning is that each type of development shall 
be allowed to grow on the site most suited; thus 
photographs showed smelting in Glamorgan, sheep 
farming on the South Downs, fruit farming in 
Evesham, while other photographs showed industrial 
sites being occupied by small houses, and conversely. 

The Section devoted to Rural Housing emphasised 
what can be done in the way of preserving country 
cottages,-and at the same time increasing the available 
accommodation in the villages. The Housing (Rural 
Workers) Act 1926, although it had such a slow 
commencement, has proved its usefulness. In 
1929-30 £509 had been advanced to owners for 
reconditioning their cottages; in 1930-1 £2,594; 
in 1931-2 £7,427. 


IRISH FREE STATE HOUSING BILL 


HE Second Reading of the new Housing Bill 
was moved by Mr. S. T. O’Kelly, Minister for 
Local Government, before the Dail rose in July. 
The Minister said that it was the determination 
of the Government to demolish all the slums in the 
Free State, and within a period of ten years to ensure 
that every person was decently housed. 
The main provisions of the Bill are as under :— 

(1) For slum clearance schemes the State would 
pay up to two-thirds of the annual charges 
on loans. 

(2) Local Authorities will contribute £5 per annum 
in addition, thus bringing the rent of a 10/- 
house down to 3/-. 

(3) Powers are taken in the Bill to fix the maximum 
cost, over which the subsidy will not be paid. 

(4) Payment of grants up to 60% of the cost of 
acquisition and renovation of existing houses. 

(5) For new houses to meet the needs of persons 
living in overcrowded conditions, but not being 
displaced from insanitary houses, the State 
would pay up to one-third of the loan charges. 
Local Authorities will contribute £3 per 
annum for each house so built, thus enabling 
the rent of 11/6 to be reduced to 7/6. 

(6) Local Authorities and the State together will 
make grants to Public Utility Societies of 


one-third of the cost of houses, subject to a 
maximum grant of £150 per house, to be 
borne £100 by the State and £50 by the 
Local Authority. In addition, State loans 
will be made to Public Utility Societies. 

(7) Grants of £70 per house completed before the 
Ist April next, £60 per house completed the 
following year, £50 per house completed in 
the next succeeding year, will be paid to 
speculative builders and Public Utility Societies 
for houses to be let or sold. 

(8) The State will pay 60% of the charges on 
loans borrowed by Rural Authorities. 

(9) Grants varying from £45 to £70 per house 
will be made for small farmers and agri- 
cultural labourers. 

(10) To encourage the formation of Public Utility 
Societies in rural areas, grants of £80 will be 
made for houses built by Societies. 


(11) Rate remission up to two-thirds of the rates 
for seven years will be made in respect of 
houses provided under the new Bill. 

(12) The Minister will have power to purchase or 
manufacture building materials and appliances, 
and power to limit the prices of building 
materials. 
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SOCIAL 
Bolton 


A REPORT has been published by the Bolton 
Housing Committee on the Housing Con- 
ditions in the East Ward. The Survey Committee 
consisted of representatives of practically all the 
organisations in the town. The East Ward was 
selected for a house-to-house visitation because of 
its compactness and workable district within reach 
of the centre. 

More than three-quarters of the present houses 
were built in 1844. The area of the Ward is 158 
acres, about half of which is taken up by mills and 
workshops, which means a high density of houses 
per acre. The district is regarded as indescribably 
squalid and depressing, containing within a small 
area railway sidings, gas works, lead works, a marine 
store and a millstream. The district is woefully 
deficient in open spaces, and in this small area 1,595 
houses were visited by members of the Committee. 

Obnoxious trades are carried on in close proximity 
to houses, such as lead works and gas works, which, 
causing lack of sunlight and ventilation, have a 
prejudicial effect on the health of the residents of 
the East Ward. 

In the Chapter of Overcrowding, a comparison of 
the four standards used in other Surveys, already 
reviewed in our Journal, is given. 21.7% of the 
families are overcrowded if the basis is taken of a 
separate room for parents, and the separation of the 
sexes over the age of ten. 

The women members of the Survey Committee 
have written a chapter in the Report on the con- 
ditions observed from a woman’s point of view. 

It is recorded that in the inspection there were 
practically no cases of baths being installed, and in 
most houses water was heated in a pan over the fire. 
One tenant remarked “‘ With the lead works at the 
front of the house and the gas works at the back, 
there is nothing but poison air to breathe.” ‘‘ There 
is no fresh air with houses on top of you, and the 
closets on top of you,” said another tenant. 

The lack of domestic convenience in the houses 
surveyed is shown in a table, giving the percentage 
of houses without various essential conveniences, 
e.g., 94% of the houses have no foodstore, and 
93°, no bath. 

The teachers who were represented on the Com- 
mittee have also included a Chapter on the Housing 
conditions from their point of view. 

The Report closes with a number of recom- 
mendations, which point to the need for houses to 
be let at inclusive rents of 7/- to 8/- per week. 
The Survey Committee give their support to the 
Bolton Corporation Housing Committee the new 
Housing Scheme which is being carried out under 
the 1930 Act, including rent rebates where necessary, 
and the provision of furniture at small weekly charges. 
Hull 

A Social Survey Committee in Hull, under the 
Chairmanship of the Town Clerk, Mr. J. R. Howard 
Roberts, and working in conjunction with the Hull 


SURVEYS 


Community Council, has made a Survey of the 
Housing situation in the city. 

The Report deals with the city as a who'e, and 
not any particular ward. It examines the situation 
from the point of view of overcrowding and density 
per acre, the shortage of houses, and the number 
occupied by two or more families. The investigators 
found more than half the people of Hull living in 
small houses of 1, 2, 3 or 4 rooms. Tribute is 
paid to the manner in which the Hull City Council 
have endeavoured to meet the problem, and the work 
of the past decade in the provision of new houses 
constitutes the greatest housing effort in the history 
of the city. The five-year programme of the City 
Council, submitted to the Ministry of Health, 
provides for the demolition of 3,500 houses and the 
building of accommodation to rehouse the people 
thus displaced. In addition, 3,800 houses are to be 
built to meet the normal growth of the population, 
and it is anticipated that 2,700 will be built by 
private enterprise. 

An interesting appendix, supplied by Mrs. A. M. 
Glover, Hon. Secretary of the Hull Housing Im- 
provement Society Ltd., gives particulars of several 
houses which are let in rooms, showing the number 
occupying each room, and the weekly rent obtained 
by the landlord. The result is worth recording : 


House Rooms Persons Rent paid 
No. 1 10 29 {£2 8 6 
w & 9 30 {3 5 6 
— 6 21 £1 6 6 
» 4 10 35 {213 6 
» OS 5 15 (for3rms) {1 7 6 
» §& 16 16 226 
» 7 10 a4 {219 0 
Halifax 


The Halifax Council of Social Welfare appointed 
a Committee in 1931 to report upon the Housing 
conditions in certain areas of the city. Two areas 
were selected after consultation with the Chairman 
of the Housing Committee and the Medical Officer 
of Health. Area No. 1 consisted of 5.84 acres, 
with an average density of houses of 53 per acre. 
The acreage of No. 2 area is not stated, but the 
density is given as 80 houses per acre. Over- 
crowding is the outstanding evil in the housing 
conditions, and the standard of overcrowding upon 
which the Committee has worked is what is commonly 
known as the Manchester standard, viz., more than 
two persons per bedroom, with separation of the 
sexes over the age of ten. 

House to house visitations were paid, and the 
investigators were provided with cards upon which 
to record the information obtained. A table is 
given in the Report showing the result of the 
information. 

With regard to overcrowding, if the Registrar- 
General’s basis is taken, 30.7% of the houses are 
overcrowded, but on the standard adopted by the 
Committee, 51.5°,, were overcrowded. 
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It is interesting to notice that 50°, of the tenants 
desire to move, and of those 13° could not afford 
the rent of a Corporation house. Of the houses 
visited 88.44% were of the two-roomed type. 
Examples of overcrowding are given in the Report, 
and reference made to other unsatisfactory conditions 
observed by the investigators. 

A valuable suggestion is made in the recom- 
mendations at the end of the Report that the formation 
of a Public Utility Society should be seriously con- 
sidered for the purpose of acquiring property for 
improvement. This follows the lead given by many 
other towns, where Societies have been registered, 
through the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, for the purpose of reconditioning small 
property. 


Manchester 


The Manchester and District Regional Survey 
Society have added to their list of valuable 
Surveys and Reports one dealing with the subject 
of tenements. The Report has been prepared by 
Miss Avice Trench, who undoubtedly has the 
capacity for collecting and presenting information 
which is not only interesting, but has definite 
applicability to the problems of our cities. 

In the introductory note we are glad to observe 
that Miss Trench places her faith in satellite towns 
as the complete and ultimate solution of the over- 
crowded cities. There follows an interesting chapter 
on the History and Development of Pre-war Tene- 
ments, and the improvements which have been 
made as each successive scheme has matured. It is 
generally shown that the pre-war tenement is 
usually to be found in districts which are over- 
crowded, where the poverty of the families is acute, 
and the atmospheric pollution most serious. Ancoats 
is quoted as having more than half its sunlight cut 
off by smoke. 

The disadvantages of the pre-war type of tene- 


TOWN PLANNING EDUCATION AT 
LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY 
HE Department of Civic Design in the Liverpool 
University School of Architecture founded by the 
late Lord Leverhulme, was the first to grant a 
Certificate and Diploma in Town Planning in this country. 
These qualifications have been recognised by the Town 
Planning Institute, the professional body corresponding to 
B.M.A. in medicine—and exemption from their final examin- 
ation is granted to holders of the Diploma in the Liverpool 
Department. Only one other school, that at University 
College, London, holds this same privilege. This recognition 
is a step forward in the education of Architects, Engineers 
and Surveyors in the intricate and essential subject of 
Town and Country planning and should go far to encourage 
students to qualify themselves for the increased demand for 
their services which the new Act which comes into force 
next April will create. 

The original feature of the course in Civic Design which 
was planned by Professor Reilly and Professor Adshead 
(the first occupant of the Chair) is the inclusion on the staff 
of Special Lecturers—men in practice as Surveyors, 
Engineers, Barristers and Landscape Designers—who are 
thus brought into direct contact with the students. For 
over twenty years this system of a whole time staff, supple- 
mented by Special Lecturers, has been working successfully. 
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ment, collected from tenants and from the observa- 
tion of qualified social workers is fully recorded in 
the Report. 

In the second part, the post-war flat is described, 
and illustrations given from the London County 
Council and the Vienna City Council Schemes. 
A strong plea is made for the abandonment of the 
public balcony, with all its obvious disadvantages, 
and the substitution of the private balcony. 

Considerable importance, and rightly so, is given 
to the problems of letting and management. A 
successful letting policy aims at getting the right 
tenants into the right flats. To utilise the property 
of Local Authorities, of houses, cottages and tene- 
ments, pre-war and post-war, should be in a single 
control, and a single policy. This might be ex- 
tended, as has often been urged, by co-operation 
with private landlords. The Birmingham Corpora- 
tion have evolved a letting policy in conjunction 
with private landlords so that not only are exchanges 
arranged, but a private landlord will frequently 
accept another tenant from the Corporation lists 
when his own tenant moves to a Corporation Estate. 
Miss Trench points out that about 7,520 tenants of 
small means have been accommodated in this way, 
and the Birmingham Estates Department has thus 
become a central sorting house for landlords and 
tenants. 

An analysis is made of the cost of various types of 
tenements and flats, and the effect of the 1930 Act 
subsidy upon rents. 

The Report quotes the conclusion reached by the 
deputation from the Birmingham City Council, 
which recently visited Continental cities, that, 
notwithstanding all that the deputation saw, they 
were unanimously of the opinion that the most 
satisfactory system of housing the people is the 
self-contained cottage. ma. 

(Copies of these reports can be had from the offices of 
the G.C. & T.P.A). 


As in the Architectural courses, the student in the Depart- 
ment of Civic Design is taught to design, not merely to plan or 
prepare legal documents to conform to Acts of Parliament. 
The Department from its inception has stood for this fuller 
and wider meaning of the term Town & Country Planning. 

The prospectus, giving full details of the Courses, fees, 
etc., may be had on application to the Registrar, Liverpool 
University. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
Appointment of Secretary 


N the resignation of Mr. Alexander Goddard, C.B.E., 
from the office of Secretary to the Institution which 
he has held for upwards of twenty-seven years, the 

Council have appointed Major A. H. Killick, D.S.O., M.C., 
to succeed him. 

Mr. Goddard was educated at Hailebury and the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester ; was for six years assistant 
to the late Sir John Rolleston, an eminent land agent and 
surveyor of Leicester and a Past President of the Institution ; 
he was in 1893 appointed to the staff of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, acting successively as official Private Secretary to the 
late Mr. Robert Hanbury and the late Lord Onslow during 
their terms of office as Minister ; and was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Institution in 1905. He was created a Commander 
of the British Empire Order in 1919 for public services 
during the war. 
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GARDEN CITY 


LETCHWORTH GARDEN CITY 


S is now generally known, Letchworth was the first 

outcome of Ebenezer Howard’s book ‘“To-morrow,”’ 
published in 1898. Howard set out to give a new 
expression to town life by combining the advantages of 
town and country without the disadvantages of either. 

To give full scope to his idea, it was necessary to purchase 
an area sufficient for building a complete town for a popula- 
tion of 35,000 to 40,000 people. ‘The area of Letchworth 
is 4,562 acres, extending North to South for over four 
miles, and East to West about three miles. 

The original town plan was prepared by Messrs. Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin, and the main structure of 
that plan has keen adhered to. The underlying principle 
of the plan was to put land to the use for which it was best 
suited, separate areas being allocated for factories, shops, 
residences, etc. The area for factories is adjacent to the 
railway, and occupies about 135 acres. The site is level 
and has sidings to most of the factories ; it is screened by 
rising ground from the west of the town, and being at the 
north-east, prevailing winds carry the smoke away from the 
town. 

The main shopping and commercial centre is situated in 
the streets around the railway station, and close by is the 
Town Square, reserved for a civic centre, of which the 
nucleus already present is the Museum, a Secondary School, 
and several Churches. The shopping area is about 57 acres 
in extent. The rest of the town is residential, and various 
cottage estates, built by the Letchworth Urban District 
Council and by several Public Utility Societies, are grouped 
in proximity to the factories or the shops, as necessity 
demands. 1,060 cottages have been built by the various 
Cottage Societies. Of the larger villa type of residence 
there are 1,420, most of which have been built by individuals 
for their own occupation, or as an investment. 

The Letchworth Urban District Council has built since 
the war 1,203 cottages, and in association with the Company 
has purchased or reserved 270 acres for recreation grounds 
and playing fields. 

The population at the 1931 Census within the Urban 
District was 14,454, and there are 51 factories, 65 workshops, 
164 shops and business premises, and altogether, 3,779 
houses and cottages. 

The social life of Letchworth is well-organised to meet the 
needs of the population. There is an excellent Museum, 
a Theatre, Cinema, 12 Churches and Chapels, 5 Public 
Elementary Schools and a Public Secondary School. The 
Letchworth Library and Book Club, which has just issued 
its 17th Annual Report, records that 56,000 books were 
borrowed during the year, and it has a membership of 3,290. 

Amongst the trades established in the town are : 

Baby carriages, bookbinding, corsets, embroidery, 
engineering, farm and garden requirements, furniture, 
lens making, office appliances, organs, paper bag 
manufacture, printing, parachutes, pipe joints, building 
materials, rubber goods and scientific instruments. 

Each year good Health Reports are made by the Medical 
Officer of Health, which demonstrate that a manufacturing 
town, planned on the lines of Letchworth, can be healthy 
and pleasant to those who work and live in it. 


BRAINWAVE FOR BRITISH TOURISTS : 
SEE WELWYN ! 


VERYONE we meet has now been on a lightning 
tour through Russia. Hitting the high spots and 


skimming over the flat stretches, they come back 
contrasting Russian planning and activity with the mental 
and moral deadness of the genteel districts in which they, 
having sympathies with revolution, strangely choose to live. 
No doubt in these depressing times it is worth while to 
travel a thousand miles for a sniff of optimism and energy. 
But it is extraordinary, though perhaps a symptom of 
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national modesty, that thousands of English visitors to 
Russia have never made a conducted tour of Welwyn Garden 
City. Why? Perhaps because Welwyn is only 20 miles 
from London, and can be reached in a miserable half-hour 
at a return fare of 2s. 7d. 


Conducted Tours of Welwyn. 

Welwyn has adopted the ‘“‘ Intourist’’ idea, and the 
Welwyn Association, of which Mr. E. St. John Catchpool 
is Secretary, organises parties of all kinds for tours of the 
town. Such a tour begins with a short description, with 
the aid of a large-scale plan, in which the essential ideas— 
decentralisation, limiting the size of the town, preserving 
an agricultural belt, the zoning of land for industry, houses 
and other purposes, the preservation of natural and creation 
of architectural and gardening beauty, the principles of 
street planning, and the necessary survey work that must 
precede construction—are briefly explained. The visiting 
group then drives round, and studies the aspects of the 
place in which it is specially interested as for example, 
various types of factories, the public services, the stores, 
housing schemes, health service, schools, the Conference 
House, or the theatres. A meal at the Cherry Tree Inn, 
Guessens Court Hotel, or the Arts Club, always forms an 
important part of the programme. 

The outing is inexpensive and pleasurable, and has 
definite value for people of most diverse general interests. 
Societies or groups contemplating a visit should communicate 
with Mr. Catchpool at Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden City. 

Welwyn Arts Club Exhibition. This year’s Arts 
Club Exhibition was notable for the large number of entrants 
and the advance in average quality. This is partly due to 
the fact that an increasing number of artists, professional 
and amateur, are coming to live in Welwyn, possibly for the 
same reason that so many architects live there—they are less 
irritated by their surroundings than elsewhere. Mr. 
Charles Marriott, art critic of “‘ The Times” was the 
official commentator this year. He complimented the 
Club on the variety of work shown, which ranged from pure 
naturalism to the most extreme abstraction, and said it was 
a relief to get away from professional shows to something 
which struck a fresh note. 

U.D.C takes over Water and Sewers. On the 
Ist October the Urban District Council completed the 
taking over from the Welwyn Company of the town’s 
water supply and sewage disposal works, which had been 
operated by the Company since the first houses were occu- 
pied in 1920. Both undertakings were taken over at a 
valuation by an independent valuer. The Company kas 
never made any charges for sewage disposal, though it has 
power to do so under its leases, and is therefore now relieved 
of a heavy annual expense for this service. "The Council has, 
however, been able to undertake the service without increase 
of rates, owing partly to the very advantageous terms on 
which they have succeeded in borrowing the necessary 
money for both purchases. 

More Houses. The rapid growth in the number of 
Welwyn factories necessitates a parallel progress of housing. 
A scheme has just been commenced of 57 houses and 8 
flats, at a cost of £326 per house and £207 per flat. The 
houses will be let at the appropriate normal rent of 7/9 
per week, and the flats, which are intended for elderly people 
and for families without children, at about 4.8 per week, 
plus rates in each case. 

The Barn Theatre. An old barn at lower Randside 
Farm, near the town centre, has been converted into a 
little theatre by the enterprise of Dr. L. ‘T. M. Gray. It 
has an excellent stage with a proper lighting set and good 
seating for 150. The four local societies can now play their 
plays for a week at a time, and a programme occupying 
alternate weeks has been arranged for the whole winter 
season. 

Among the plays projected for this year are Pirandello’s 
‘Right You Are,” Quintero’s ““A Hundred Years Old,” 
and Romain’s ** Dr. Knock.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


LONDON STATISTICS 1830-1931 

GLANCE at the ten pages of Contents of 
A this volume is enough to deter the hand of the 
reviewer from attempting an adequate account of 
the book which concludes with thirty pages of 
Index. London is a wonderful place and needs a 
wonderful book to record the bare facts and figures, 
its life and meaning. London is also a_ problem, 
obviously faced and coolly handled. by its Council. 
Here dwells a vast population that has to be counted, 
registered as to its birth and death, recorded as to 
its labour in earning a living at a thousand crafts, 
educated, housed, kept in health and cleanliness, 
tended in richness or mental deficiency and pro- 
vided with public amenities. A visitor from Mars 
who would read this book would know more about 
London than the oldest citizen, and would award 
respect to the body responsible for the rule of the 
County. 

London is a maze of authorities; there are no 
less than 274 in the opening list giving their con- 
stitution, functions and areas—the L.C.C. to the 
River Roding Catchment Board. The citizen has 
his choice as to whom to obey ! 

Population has decreased continuously in the 
central areas for the 1881 Census to that of 1931, 
while in the County as a whole for 1911 to 1931 
when as many as 37,163 left the County. But since 
1921 8,702 have diminished, or 2 per cent. On the 
other hand, Greater London has received in ten 
years, in Essex, an increase of 159,812; in Herts, 
159,575 ; in Kent, 54,648; in Middlesex, 385,519 ; 
in Surrey, 194,765. 

Graphs are supplied for each borough and one 
for the whole area. In 130 years ‘‘ Greater London” 
has increased broadly from a little over 1,000,090 
to over 8,000,000, the County area from 1,000,000 
to 4,500,000 and the central areas from 750,000 to 
1,250,000. These figures show how the wind blows 
and what it carries along with it. 

The tables of ‘Town Planning Progress are rather 
bare reading. The County boasting of .03 per cent. 
of total area of land “ approved.” Essex, 5.9%; 
Herts 0.%; Kent, 5.4%; Middlesex, 4.5%; 
Surrey 20.6%. 

Here we must close our study of the remarkable 
book. The diagrams and maps are very instructive. 


HOUSING AND THE COMMUNITY 
President’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, Washington, D.C. 1 dollar 15 cents. 


4 pe high’ cost of bad housing to American 
communities—in accidental deaths, in lowered 

mental and physical health and consequently 
in industrial efficiency, in delinquency, especially 
of children, and in gang rule in great cities—is set 
forth by a committee of well known doctors and 
sociologists in Volume VIII of the final reports of 
the President’s Conference on Home Building and 


Home Ownership. The majority of the victims of 
poor housing inevitably belong to the lower income 
groups for whom new housing costs too much. 
Consequently, as the only way to provide these 
members of the population with housing, to meet a 
suitable standard of health and comfort, is to repair 
and modernize existing dwellings. This volume 
contains a manual on home reconditioning prepared 
by a committee of architects, builders, and other 
authorities. 

As a cause of disease and degeneracy, poor housing 
is, according to the authors of the first report, 
inextricably bound up with poverty, ignorance, vice, 
and uncleanliness, and it is often not possible to 
isolate the effect of any single one of these factors. 
Also the evil effects of housing are said to be often 
indirect. Thus tuberculosis, although called a 
“house disease,”’ is spread by contact within the house 
and may be a result of overcrowding as well as of the 
poor physical condition of the house. 

Of 99,000 accidental deaths annually in the United 
States, 30,000 occur in the home, the report states, 
thus nearly equalling the 33,000 deaths caused by 
motoring accidents. Among the causes of these 
fatal accidents rank first and fires second. As 
corrective measures to reduce these fatalities, the 
report gives detailed advice to builders on the 
construction of homes, and to homemakers on the 
management of the home and on the use of appliances 
in the home. A list of materials for an emergency 
red-cross kit is included. This section of the volume 
fills a gap in the essential practical education of 
every individual which is usually neglected. 


THE THREAT TO THE PEAK 


The Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
Sheffield & Peak District Committee, Endcliffe Vale Home, 
Sheffield. 2/6 net. 

HIS book is one of those pleasing and saddening 

documents which tell of the beauties of our land by 

printed word and by pictorial illustration, but at 
the same time, of their neglect and spoilation. It could 
fail in its purpose if it did not stimulate hope in the near 
future. 

The Peak District is an area of hill country which 
culminates in the high plateau of Kinderscout, but about 
whose boundaries there is no general agreement. These are 
here taken as extending roughly to Dovedale on the south, 
Glossop and Buxton on the west, Penistone on the north 
and the outskirts of Sheffield on the east. 

It is perhaps best to approach the Peak District from the 
south. We can thus observe, as we traverse it to its northern 
limit, the increasing wildness of the landscape. Nature 
gradually reasserts herself and man’s dominance declines 
until we reach the high moors where she is still in undisputed 
possession, and where the struggle for life is waged on a 
scene of greater scale and among elemental conditions of 
greater intensity than those that prevail in the warmer and 
more sheltered parts. 

The central and southern regions of the area are best 
known for their limestone dales ; yet the grassy hills which 
stand above these valleys have great beauty and often afford 
finer views of the latter than can be had from within. From 
the heights the eye may follow for miles the curving course — 
of a stream in the much-contoured landscape, whereas from 
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Photo : W. }. B. Blake, Longton, Staffs. 


Dovedale from the Nabbs. 


the banks of the river the view extends no further than its 
next curve. The green surface of the hills is broken by 
outcrops of limestone, whose colour, a cold grey beneath 
dull skies, warms and becomes ardent when sunlight falls 
upon it, and whose many crevices attract the small bright 
flowers which grow sparsely on the surrounding turf. 


In the dales a greater variety and luxuriance of plant-life 
prevails. Through the most famous flows the enchanting 
Dove which was fished by Isaac Walton and Charles Cotton. 
The stream wanders slowly and tortuously by open meadows 
whereon the dense growth of summer forms a mat which 
catches the feet and covers them with pollen, or passes 
under archways of alders where light and shadow dapple 
its surface. In places the valley sides are precipitous, the 
craggy walls being seen in summer through the verdure of 
the trees growing amongst them ; in places they are smooth 
stoney inclines interrupted only by the incursions of tributary 
dales. 

The dale country is flanked by strangely different scenery. 
To the west lies Axe Edge, a high gritstone ridge over 
whose many folds runs a tough covering of heather, cow- 
berry and other hardy moorland plants, whose colours, 
always deep and warm, yet change with each season, shower, 
and burst of sun. To the east lies Chatsworth Park, an 
undulating grassy clearance, sparsely studded with well- 
placed oaks, over which herds of deer wander decoratively. 
North of the dales there lies a high mass of grassy limestone 
country, whose natural smoothness is broken by ancient 
burial mounds and by lines of shallow pits where the surface 
has sunk over deserted lead mines. Beneath these petty 
tunnels are enormous natural caverns hollowed out by 
percolating water which runs down the walls and drips 
from every boss and cusp in the roof. 


North of Kinderscout lie the pathless moors which reach 
their greatest height on Bleaklow. It is here that the 
Derwent rises, drawing its earliest waters from the many 
cloughs which mould these hills. It is a district over which 
the elements play with boisterous strength, for there is no 
shelter on these bleak heights from the winds as they drive 


the trailing mists over the hillsides and fill the cloughs with 
snow. For twenty miles east of Glossop these wild con- 
ditions prevail, after which the land falls away towards the 
low-lying industrial region of South Yorkshire. As we 
leave the moors the peat gives place to soil and heather and 
bilberry to soft meadow grass. Low green hills, bearing 
stone farms and hamlets, lie before us and beyond these, 
under a cloud of its own smoke, is the turmoil of Sheffield.” 


The book deals with the usual problems: Congruous 
and incongruous building, rural advertising, litter, preserva- 
tion of wild flowers, bird-life and petroleum filling stations. 
Roads, bridges, electricity, and fine dispersal and industry 
are also discussed. ‘The book winds up with The National 
Trust and the Peak and the Necessity of Town and Country 
Planning. It is excellently printed and our mild criticism 
is that many of the illustrations are unnecessarily small, 
leaving blank areas of unfilled pages. 


‘* The Countryman.’’ 
quarterly. 


Kingham, Oxfordshire. 2'6 


This non-party review and miscellany of rural life and 
industry, edited by Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott, is a wonderful 
example of what can be done with an idea and a forcible 
personality behind it. So long as Mr. Robertson Scott and 
“The Countryman ”’ continue to live, the cause of rural 
life will at any rate continue to be supported. 


It is perhaps a matter of regret to us that this little Journal 
has not yet felt it right to advocate the Garden City movement. 


‘* National Municipal Review,’’ published in New York, 
always contains articles of value to us, although the American 
experience is not exactly parallel to our own. It is, there- 
fore, pleasant to think that we have had the opportunity of 
passing some lessons from English experience of Garden 
Cities to the American public in an article in the September 
issue of the ‘‘ National Municipal Review” by the Editor 
of this Journal. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


MASS PURCHASE OF HOUSING ESTATES 


VERY significant report comes from _ Lancashire 
A to the effect that the Corporation of Bury has been 
approached by a Manchester firm of good repute 
with a proposal to buy up one of the housing estates owned 
by the municipality. It is admitted that an offer has been 
made and officials of the Bury Corporation have been 
appointed to interview the firm in question, who have 
received instructions to invest a fund of £2,000,000 in 
housing property. A syndicate has been formed it appears, 
with a capital of that amount, with the object of purchasing 
housing estates. Bury has some sixteen hundred municipal 
houses. Lancashire is said to be “‘ the first field ’’ of the 
syndicate’s operations, from which we infer that other 
districts later on may receive the attention of these investors, 
whose activities are due to a belief in the soundness of 
investments in house property and to the low yield of Govern- 
ment stocks under present conditions. Perhaps the city of 
Nottingham may be able to get rid on reasonable terms of 
some of its heavy commitments in housing estates should 
the syndicate’s representatives happen to come this way of 
the country. Nottingham Guardian. 
SMETHWICK COMMITTEE REFECTS THE OFFER 
RESIDING at the distribution of prizes in connection 
with the best-kept gardens competition on the Smeth- 
wick municipal estate, Councillor Harold Trinder, 
chairman cf the Corporation Housing Committee, said that 
the committee had this week considered an application from 
a firm of London solicitors, acting for a client, who wished 
to buy the whole of the housing estates in the borough. 
He was very glad to announce that his committee 
unanimously declined to consider such an offer. 
The Chairman said he had heard the same thing had 
been offered in other instances—at Bristol for instance. 
He was sure that the people would rather submit them- 
selves to the tender mercies of the Smethwick Corporation 
than to what might be a corporation of financial speculators. 
It had been realised, he said, that all the houses on the 
municipal estates were decontrolled, and they could imagine 
what their fortunes would be if the local authority handed 
them over, stock, lock and barrel, to such a corporation. 


Birmingham Gazette. 

OFFER REFUSED BY NEWCASTLE 

EWCASTLE have been invited to sell all their 
housing estates to a London syndicate. 

When members of the Housing Committee met 
an inquiry froma firm of agents, who intimated that there were 
large resources behind the syndicate which they represented, 
was submitted to them. 

This inquired casually whether or not the Corporation 
were prepared to consider the sale to the syndicate of all 
their estates and houses. 

The committee, however, were advised that the syndicate 
had addressed similar inquiries to public authorities in 
various parts of the country, and their response was an 
uncompromising “‘ No.” 

North Mail & Newcastle Chronicle. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND HOUSING 

HE suggestion that building societies are behind a 

syndicate reported to be endeavouring to “‘ corner ”’ 

municipal houses is stated by Sir Enoch Hill, president 
of the Halifax Building Society, to be entirely without 
foundation. : 

“There is certainly no justification whatever for any idea 
that building societies are connected with any syndicate to 
‘corner’ municipal houses,’ said Sir Enoch Hill in an 
interview. ‘* Building societies have no legislative power to 
purchase for investment or sale, and would only finance 
purchases up to a reasonable proportion of the cost of 
property approved as representing adequate security.” 

Surveyor. 


DONCASTER PURCHASE LAND 


T is reported that the Ministry of Health has sanctioned 

the Doncaster Corporation scheme for the purchase of 

the Wheatley Park Estate from Sir William Cooke, Bt. 

The estate comprises 362 acres, and Wheatley Hall 
which were in the possession of Sir William Cooke’s family 
for 300 years. 

The application of the Corporation was for sanction to 
borrow. £85,000. Yorkshi e Herald. 


HOUSES AT 8/- A WEEK 
HE Economic Housing Association, Ltd. have 
purchased an estate here to build 250 houses at a 
rental of 8s. a week and rates, have plans in hand for 
the erection of 100,000 such houses in all parts of the country. 

The work will be carried forward as soon as is practicable. 
The Association insist that the labour they employ shall be 
100 per cent. Trades Union. 

A public utility company, the Association is registered 
under the Benevolent Society’s Act, and is a non-profit 
organisation. 

Its finances are derived from mortgage debentures of 
£10, each carrying interest at the rate of 34 per cent. plus 
an annually increasing scale of bonuses, on redemption, 
commencing with 1} per cent. the first year, and increasing 
annually by 1} per cent. 

The Mayor of Rochester (Councillor G. Jenner) is taking 
an active interest in the Association, and with such public- 
spirited men at its head as Major C. R. Attlee, Major J. 
Milner, and Dr. Christopher Addison, the validity of the 


scheme is assured. Reynolds News 


NEW FLATS FOR POPLAR 

HE Poplar Borough Council have applied to the 

Lendon County Council for sanction to borrow 

£29,976 for the erection of 48 flats and two cottages 
on a site at Judkin Street and Roffey Street. This is a 
revised application, as last November the council proposed 
to borrow £36,800 for the purpose of the scheme. The 
Poplar Borough Municipal Alliance then offered strenuous 
opposition to the application, and asked the L.C.C. not to 
advance any further loans to the local council for the next 
12 months. 

The Alliance in a letter pointed out ‘‘ that much of the 
overcrowding in the borough was originally caused by the 
excessive relief granted to applicants by the late Poplar 
Board of Guardians, the members being practically the 
same as now sit on the borough council. It has been 
proved that the effect of this policy was to bring an indigent 
class of people into the borough, many with criminal 
records.” 

The Comptroller of the L.C.C., in a communication 
which came before the Poplar Borough Council on Sept. 22, 
draws attention to the letter of the Alliance and invites the 
observations of the council on it, so that the L.C.C. Finance 
Committee ‘‘ may give the matter their careful consideration.” 


The Times. 


CONFERENCE AT SCARBOROUGH 
CONFERENCE on housing and town planning will te 
held at Scarborough, during the week-end November 
25th-28th, under the auspices of the National Housing 

and Town Planning Council. The principal subjects for dis- 
cussion will be the administration of the ‘Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932, and the Housing Acts of 1924 and 1930. 
A number of interesting papers will be submitted to the 
conference. Full particulars can be obtained from Mr. 
John G. Martin, secretary, National Housing and Town 
Planning Council, 41, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
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£169,899 FOR NEW HOUSES AT LIVERPOOL 


ENDERS amounting to £169,899 for the erection of 

209 tenements in Blackstock Street and Trowbridge 

Street and 286 houses on the Huyton Farm Estate, 
were accepted by the Liverpool Housing Committee, subject 
to approval of the City Council. 

The tenders were for 75 tenements in Trowbridge Street, 
£32,455, the average price being £432 12s. 2d.; 134 tene- 
ments in Blackstock Street, £54,428, the average price 
being £406 3s. 8d.; and 286 houses on the Huyton Farm 
Estate, £83,026, the average price being £299 for the non- 
parlour houses and £228 for old people’s cottages. 

The tenders show a susbstantial decrease on former 
tenders for similar work. The tenders for the tenements 
were below those put in for the Corporation Housing De- 
partment, which would have done the work by direct labour. 

For the first time since the war the cost of non-parlour 


houses has fallen below £300. Liverpool Evening Express. 


A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE AND EIGHTPENCE 


LTHOUGH the amount involved in the particular 
case is only eightpence, the Scottish Department of 
Health has taken a wise course of action in ordering 
the Dundee T.C. to cancel acceptance of a tender in con- 
nection with one of their housing schemes. Where matters 
of principle are involved, the amount at stake should be of 
no consideration, and even had it been eighteen-pence, or 
eighteen hundred pence, no other course was possible. 
What had happened may be stated in a few words. The 
Committee entrusted with the consideration of tenders 
had proposed to accept the second lowest offer, on the 
ground that it was made by a local firm, in preference to 
the lowest offer, which was made by an outside firm. The 
difference between the two tenders was, as we have said, 
eightpence—{260 4s. 8d., as against £260 4s. The De- 
partment of Health set out very clearly the position of 
affairs. They are, as a matter of principle, opposed to 
preference being given to contractors for the reason that 
they are local firms. Cost is, they said, a primary factor in 
the housing problem, and the policy of local preference 
must inevitably involve the maintenance of a high level of 
cost, “‘ because outside firms would refrain from tendering, 
and local contractors would have less incentive to quote 
keenly.”” The formation of rings in tendering is a not 
uncommon thing, and the practice is much assisted in 
cases where local patriotism is especially strong. 
Mumicipal Engineering and Sanitary Record. 


HOMES FOR THE OLD FOLK 


LD people who will be the tenants of houses erected 
by Royston Urban District Council took a prominent 
part in the ceremony, when Alderman G. Price, 

M.P. for the Hemsworth Division, declared the dwellings 
open. 

Mr. G. A. Griffiths, chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the Council, who presided, said that some few 
years ago the Council definitely pledged themselves to 
erect houses for aged people at rents they could afford to pay. 

They generally looked at Barnsley, Sheffield and Rother- 
ham to show them the way, but in that matter Royston led, 
and they had set an example which Cudworth and Darton 
would be glad to follow. 

They inspected the houses which the Sheffield City 
Council had erected for the same purpose, but when they 
found that the rents charged there were 9s. 6d. a week, 
they decided that that would not do for Royston. Eventually 
they went to Durham and what they saw there encouraged 
them to go forward with the scheme. 

They were going to call the terrace where the houses 
were erected Greenwood Terrace, for it was under a subsidy 
scheme promoted by Mr. Greenwood, when he was Minister 
of Health, that those houses were erected, and for which 
the rents were only 5s. 6d. a week inclusive. 

Royston had every reason to be proud of its progress in 
housing matters, and that day saw the completion of further 
good work in that direction. Daily Independent. 


HALLS FOR NEW HOUSING ESTATES 


IRMINGHAM City Council is to be urged by the 

Consultative Committee for Community Association 

for the new Birmingham Housing Schemes to provide 
halls and libraries on its new housing estates. 

That resolution was passed at a meeting held at the 
Birmingham, Council House, in connection with the effort 
being made to provide a Community Centre for the King- 
standing Estate. 

Alderman H. K. Beale, who presided, declared that 
Birmingham, like other local authorities, had been building 
houses at a great rate and had made little provision for 
communal intercourse among the inhabitants. 

It was hardly fair to the artisan population, which had 
not the resources which more wealthy people had of making 
provision for themselves, to suddenly create a town of thirty 
to thirty-five thousand inhabitants and make no provision 
at all for their social amenities. 

Professor E. Barker said he would not decry the achieve- 
ments of the municipalities which had made a great con- 
tribution to the physical health of England, but also to the 
improvement of the moral and social life of the nation. 

Owing to a variety of reasons the type of house constructed 
had generally been the more expensive with the minimum 
rent of 10s. a week, and often above that amount. 

There still remained for municipalities the great problem 
of providing accommodation for a large part of the popu- 
lation whose needs had not yet been met. 

In dealing with the work of community associations, 
Professor Barker expressed the hope that such associations 
would be voluntary organisations. 

Leisure could not be occupied only by games, but pro- 
vided ample opportunities for the study of music, the 
drama, etc. 

A resolution urging the City Council to provide halls and 
libraries on the new housing estates, was moved by Mr. 
George Cadbury. In doing so, he contended that as the 
owners of the land and the houses, the Corporation, as 
landlords, should take the full responsibilities of landlords. 

Under that heading was an obligation to provide some 
civic centre for the vast population planted down in those 
areas. 

They were a real necessity. It was a big task to leave to 
voluntary effort. In his opinion some of the requirements 
of the Justices in regard to these halls greatly added to the 
cost and were unnecessary. ‘That was a matter the Justices 
might consider. 

Mr. Cadbury thought that the City Council should make 
an annual grant towards the maintenance of community 


halls. 


Birmingham Gazette 


SLUM CLEARANCE AT PENZANCE 
XCELLENT progress by the St. Michael Housing 
~ (Slum Clearance) Society, Penzance, is reported. 
The committee of management, it is stated, has accepted 
a tender of £2,304 for erecting eight houses with which the 
society intend to commence their scheme on the site they 
have acquired in New Street, Penzance. Four of the 
houses proposed to be erected will contain three bedrooms, 
whilst the remaining four will have two bedrooms each. 
The houses will also contain a large kitchen-living-room, 
scullery, bathroom, and indoor sanitation, and each will be 
provided with a yard behind and small plot in front. In 
November Lord St. Levan will lay a commemoration stone, 
the Bishop of Truro will conduct a religious service, and it 
is anticipated that the Mayor and Corporation will be present. 
The report further states that the funds of the society 
have reached over £3,400, of which, after meeting all ex- 
penses to date, about £2,500 is in hand. Of this amount 
£182 was received from the production of “* The Tempest ” 
at Porthcurno. Penzance Town Council had asked the 
Ministry of Health to sanction a grant of £150 towards ti:e 
cost of water and sewerage mains, but the amount was not 
included in the sum mentioned. The scheme provided for 
the erection of 16 houses, and for its completion, a further 
£2,500 would be required. 
West Briton & Cornwall Advertiser. 
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118 Flats, Dingle Mount, Liverpool, erected by Direct Labour; cost £429 per Flat. 


LIVERPOOL FLATS 


HE recently published costs of flats erected by the 
City of Liverpool will be of interest to those local 
authorities which have hitherto hesitated to adopt 
this form of construction when called upon to provide re- 
housing accommod: tion on slum clearance areas. 
Committed to ar extensive programme of flat building 
under the Housing Act, 1930, it became imperative that the 
Liverpool Housing Committee should consider every means 
of reducing costs if present rents were to be maintained and 
any additional rate contribution above the statutory amount 
was to be avoided. Some idea of the recent fall in prices 
will be obtained from examination of the average cost per 
flat erected since 1927 :-— 


Average all-in 


cost 

per sat 
February, 1927 South Hill Road 198 flats £636 
June, 1927 Melrose Road ae £592 
June, 1928 Rankin Street a £515 
September, 1931 Burlington Street Oe a, £528 
April, 1932 Queen Anne Street 44 ,, £464 
September, 1930 Beloe Street 69 £444 


” é 
(Direct Labour) 

118 flats £429 
(Direct Labour) 

It will be noted that the most recently completed schemes 
have been carried out by direct labour under the Housing 
Department. This department from the general practice 
was adopted in order to ascertain the actual building cost 
of flats, a similar procedure having been in operation for 
some years in connection with the erection of self-contained 
cottages in order to check contract prices. That the experi- 
ment has been justified is apparent from the recently accepted 
tenders for the erection of 75 flats at Trowbridge Street and 
134 flats at Blackstock Street, in which the average price 
per flat fell to £403 and £387, or £433 and £406 including 
all necessary back streets, pavings, drainage, etc., respectively. 

It is satisfactory to know that this reduction in cost has 
been achieved without any lowering of the standard of design 
or amenity. The illustration shews a portion of the 
Dingle Mount Scheme. Each of the flats is 


July, 1931 Dingle Mount 


provided with electric light, gas points, gas boiler, bath, etc., 
with a hot and cold water supply to sink and bath supplied 
from a copper boiler fixed in conjunction with the living- 
room combination grate. The flats have fireproof and 
soundproof floors, and entrance is obtained by the open 
balcony system. The buildings are faced with rustic 
bricks and roofed with English interlocking tiles. With the 
communal gardens, adequate playgrounds for children, the 
larger blocks of flats recently erected by the Liverpool 
Corporation indicate a very satisfactory method of dealing 
with the rebuilding of insanitary and congested areas and 
might well be adapted by other large cities. "The whole of 
the work is carried out under Mr. L. H. Keay, F.R.I.B.A., 
the Director of Housing for Liverpool. 


LONDON REGIONAL PLANNING 


Mr. Montagu Harris has sent a letter to county councils 
and county boroughs in the area of the Greater London 
Regional Planning Committee covering a radius of 25 
miles, inviting them to agree to the appointment of a joint 
committee to succeed the present advisory body due to 
expire on March 31. The present committee, it is pointed 
out, is not a constituted committee within the meaning of 
the Town Planning Acts, and it is suggested that if it were 
allowed to expire without some other regional body of 
recognized status and permanence to take its place much of 
the time and money expended on its work would be wasted. 

The proposal is that the new committee should be primarily 
advisory, its work being to study the needs of the region as 
a whole and to help individual planning authorities to realize, 
in their own town planning schemes, projects for the good 
of London. The suggestion is that the new committee 
should be given competence to exercise any planning powers 
which might from time to time be delegated to it by any of 
the town planning authorities within the region. Such a 
course, it is pointed out, might prove very convenient to 
some planning authorities in the preparation of a scheme of 
regional open spaces or green belt, to supplement their 
town planning scheme. 
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BELFAST CLEARING SLUM AREAS 

T the fortnightly meeting of the Estates Committee 

of the Belfast Corporation, held under the presidency 

of Alderman Richard Byrne, M.P., Messrs. Boal and 
Holmes, representing the Irish Regional Council of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives, attended 
to urge that, with a view to providing work for the un- 
employed and at the same time clearing slum areas and 
rehousing the tenants of those areas, the Corporation should 
initiate a slum clearance scheme. : 

The deputation stated that they had interviewed the 
Minister of Home Affairs on the subject, and the Minister 
had stated that the Government would be prepared to 
contribute towards the cost of such a scheme. ; 

The deputation were informed of the efforts which the 
committee had made last year, but without success, to have 
the financial provisions in the English Housing Act, 1930, 
incorporated in the Bill then before the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland. The Planning and Housing Act (N.I.) 
1931, followed closely the provisions of the English Act, 
but omitted the clauses in the last-named Act providing 
for Government assistance towards the cost of re-housing 
operations. 

They were also informed that the committee was most 
sympathetically disposed towards the proposal laid before 
it, and would consider it at an early date. 


The Belfast News-Letter. 


“ THE RIGHT KIND OF TENANTS ” 

HE announcement by the Medical Officer of Health, 

at the meeting of the Housing Committee, on Wednes- 

day, that some difficulty is being experienced in 
finding the right kind of tenants for some of the flats being 
built on the Fulham Court Estate, draws attention to a 
situation that is not free from irony. The flats that are 
not easy to fill are those of four rooms, yet even in pre-war 
days there was a great scarcity in Fulham of four-roomed 
flats, and that scarcity still exists. It certainly does not 
mean that there are no seekers of four-roomed flats in the 
borough, for there are, and always have been, many. The 
difficulty arises, however, over the Council’s stipulation that 
the occupiers should be families consisting of husband, 
wife and three children at least (not all of the same sex). 
Many people have been wondering why parents with three 
sons or three daughters should be debarred from these 
four-roomed flats, but the reason is, apparently, that it was 
never intended that there should be any parlour flats at 
Fulham Court. Each flat has its living room, of course, 
but the Council has hitherto required all the other rooms 
to be used for sleeping purposes. At the moment, however, 
it looks as if the Council will have to either give way over 
this restriction, or raise the income limit of the families 
who apply for the four-roomed flats. Probably either 
course would bring applications from many more families 
than the estate could accommodate. Fula Checsiele. 


BUILDERS PROTEST AGAINST REDUCTION 
OF RENTS 

T a meeting of the Manchester and District House 

Builders’ Association a resolution was carried pro- 

testing against any reduction of rents of council 
houses so long as a subsidy is made from the city rate, and 
urging that any accumulating balance of funds should be 
adjusted by reducing the annual contribution from the rate 
and not by reducing rents to the tenants. The resolut‘on 
was proposed by Mr. R. Rostron and seconded by Mr. 
J. B. Milner. 

It was explained that the Housing Committee had an 
accumulated surplus and that the rents could be reduced, 
but it appeared that the surplus or reserve was being built 
up out of the subsidy from the rates and the National Ex- 
chequer. The opinion was expressed that it was unfair 
to the general body of ratepayers that the subsidy of £3 15s. 
per house per annum should be levied on them and any 
surplus used to reduce the rent of those who already were in 
receipt of such assistance. Any reduction in such circum- 
stances was in effect an increase in the subsidy. 


Manchester Guardian. 


NEWCASTLE PLEA FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF 
TRIBUNALS TO CHECK EXCESSIVE CHARGES. 
UNICIPAL authorities which have been investigat- 
ing the rents of decontrolled houses have obtained 
further statistical evidence of the undoubted existence 
of certain abuses. That this is the case in Newcastle is 
stated in a report of a Special Committee which was pre- 
sented to the City ‘Council. The Special Committee 
declared that there had been considerable abuse, and quoted 
cases of overcharging. The next meeting of the Council 
was to consider the recommendation that an effort should 
be made to arrange a conference of local authorities in the 
North-Eastern District with a view to representations being 
made to the Government on rents for decontrolled houses. 
It was reported that 1,000 cases had been investigated, 
and a sum of £71 16s. 3d. had been refunded to controlled 
tenants. In many cases even now tenants were being 
charged rent as for decontrolled property, whereas in fact 
the property was controlled. The Committee were satisfied 
that when houses became decontrolled high rents were 
often demanded and obtained. In numerous cases de- 
controlled rents of such houses were very high as compared 
with the 50 per cent. increase in the rent for controlled 
houses. The Committee were further satisfied that there 
was considerable abuse by statutory tenants of their rights 
to sub-let either the whole or part of a house. 

The Committee were advised that it would not be possible 
under the present legislation to take any steps to deal with 
the rents paid for decontrolled property, but they were of 
opinion that the high rents charged coifStituted a very 
heavy burden upon the tenants, havjn regard to the present 
industrial depression in the area’ and they felt that this 
was the opportune moment for the establishment of Fair 
Rent Courts, which would deal with rents and with the 
questions that arose between landlord and tenant. Examples 
of excessive rents given by the report include the following 
figures :—For one room, 1914 rent 5s., present rent 14s. ; 
self-contained four rooms, 1914 rent 9s. 6d., present rent 
21s.; flat of four rooms, 1914 rent 7s. 6d., present rent 


17s. 6d. Public Assistance Journal. 


REDEVELOPMENT OF CENTRE OF MANCHESTER 
PLAN for the redevelopment of the centre of Man- 
chester, to be prepared by the City Surveyor, was 
decided upon by the Manchester Corporation Town- 

Planning and Buildings Committee. This redevelopment, 

particularly in the first stages, will be confined largely to 

street improvements—to the construction of new streets 

and the widening of those existing. Alderman W. T. 

Jackson (chairman of the Committee) said the matter had 

been brought forward in anticipation of the new Town and 

Country Planning Act, which takes effect in April next and, 

for the first time, gives local authorities town-planning 

powers over the built-up areas within their boundaries. 

Previously town-planning has been confined to undeveloped 

areas. 

A reason for preparing a scheme of redevelopment as soon 
as possible was that the City Council had recently called 
for a report on slum clearance, with particular relation to 
the proposed use of cleared sites. This question could 
only be properly considered as part of a general scheme for 
the redevelopment of the entire central area. For some 
years, Alderman Jackson pointed out, the Town-Planning 
Committee had been engaged on the preparation of a compre- 
hensive civic survey, and much progress had been made. 

The Ordnance plans had been brought up to date with 
regard to “surface user’’; a spot-density plan had been 
drafted which showed in units of 25 the density of popu- 
lation in all parts of the city ; and a traffic plan had been 
completed showing units of capacity in respect of traffic 
widths in all the more important city streets. They already 
had, therefore, sufficient data for the preparation of a general 
scheme. The Committee proposed to invite the Manchester 
Civic Advisory Committee, which had appointed a sub- 
committee of the leading architects and surveyors in the 
city, to give it the benefit of its observations on the scheme 
when completed, and to offer any suggestions. 


Manchester City News. 
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the experiment would have much to 
commend it. But he “has to take 
account of the present financial and 
economic circumstances, and the urgent 
need for economy, and the fact that 
conditions have changed materially since 
the proposal was first considered by the 
City Council.” 

With these considerations in mind he 
is not satisfied that development on the 
lines contemplated by the City Council 
is likely to take place in the area as a 
whole on such a scale and within such a 
period of time as to justify approval of 
the City Council’s proposals. He is of 
opinion that the City Council would be 
well advised to defer the proposals 
contained in their application, and he 
would be glad if they will reconsider 
their proposals in the light of these 
observations. 

In his communication the Minister 
adds: ‘‘ Account has had to be taken of 
the fact that the Corporation already 
own a large acreaze of land in the area, 
and that heavy expenditure would have 
to be incurred by them on the acquisition 
of additional land and the provision of 
public services, though some of the 
additional expenditure on public services 
will have to be incurred if the City 

. Council undertake large housing schemes 
er. on land in the area.” 
Heald Green “The Minister has considered the 
representations that the City Council 
might find themselves under the necessity, 
if the land is not acquired, of having 
to spend money prematurely on public 
services, especially sewerage, because of 
development in parts of the area in 
advance of what seems desirable or in 
areas where development would be 











WYTHENSHAWE SCHEME CHECKED 


HE proposal to acquire these lands, at a cost of 
some £250,000, was the subject of a public inquiry 
in Manchester Town Hall during the last week of 
January. The argument of the Corporation was that 
unless it had all of Wythenshawe under its command it 
could not secure orderly development of its scheme for a 
“satellite toy.” or garden city, to be developed at the 
rate of 3,000 houses a year. It was admitted that the 
acquisition of this land would dispossess some 480 owners 
and occupiers in the area, of whom 192 actually lodged 
objections. Many were market gardeners, who would 
receive compensation, reasonable notice, alternative accom- 
modation and assistance in getting the new land fit for in- 
tensive cultivation. 

The most strenuous opposition was, however, offered at 
the inquiry on behalf of the landowners, small farmers, and 
market gardeners in the area. Their contention was that 
such acquisition would spell ruin to scores who from small 
beginnings had built up business upon which they had 
depended and still depended for a livelihood. They main- 
tained, too, that no compensation could make up for the 
toil and capital spent on the land, when it was remembered 
that the ejected cultivators would be forced to start afresh 
perhaps fifteen to twenty miles away from Manchester, 
with the additional cost of transporting their produce to 
the city. 

It appears, however, that this opposition was in essence 
unsuccessful, for in his communication to the Corporation 
on his findings regarding the inquiry the Minister of Health 
does not mention this aspect of the matter. Nor does he 
give grounds of quarrel with the Wythenshawe scheme as 
such. He admits that if the development which the City 
Council contemplated was likely to be carried out within a 
reasonable period of years they would have made out a case 
of acquisition of the land, and he feels that in normal times 


better avoided altogether because of the 

exceptional cost of providing public services. But he is 
not satisfied that this risk is at present very serious, and 
should it arise it might be possible to deal with it in 
some measure through the exercise of planning powers.” 
(By courtesy of the Manchester Guardian). 


TOWN PLANNING FOR DARTMOUTH 
R. C. L. WILLS, of Torquay, the regional surveyor, 
at the meeting of the South Devon Regional Planning 
Committee at Torquay, presented a statement on 
the progress of the regional planning scheme, which stated 
as a result of the approval given to the recommendation of 
the Technical Sub-Committee that the route of the Royal 
Naval College at Dartmouth he adopted as the line for the 
eventual construction of a bridge over the River Dart, the 
question of safeguarding the approach from the south-west 
through the borough had been the matter of chief interest. 
The line of the approach road leaves the main Halwell- 
Dartmouth road at a point north-east of Primrose Lane, 
via the lane on the west of the Council’s housing scheme to 
the drive running on the northern boundary of the College 
Grounds, and thence following the drive to the pontoon 
quay in the north-east corner of the grounds. Zones of 
varying densities have been prescribed in different parts of 
the borough. 

To preserve interesting examples of old-world architecture 
within the borough it is intended to prescribe a special area 
in the centre of the town in Duke Street, New Quay, New- 
comen Road, and Bayard’s Cove districts, in which area the 
buildings of most importance are situated. Although at 
this stage it is only intended to make provision for the 
extension of business premises within the existing town 
limits it will be possible under the scheme to grant per- 
mission for the erection of business premises and industrial 
buildings in other areas if no grounds for objection exist, 
and they are considered necessary and desirable. 

Totnes Times. 








